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ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES 
Minutes of the 76th Meeting 
Detroit, Michigan 
June 27. 1970 



Warren J. Haas, Presiding 



The Seventy-sixth Meeting of the Association of Research Libraries was 
held in the Woodward Room of the Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Michigan, 
on June 27, 1970. 

The meeting was called to order at 9^30 a.m. by President Warren J. 

Haas . 

Mr. Haas opened the meeting by introducing the new and alternate repre- 
sentatives of member institutions and the guests of the Association who were 
in attendance. After he reviewed the program for the day, Mr. Haas intro- 
duced Mr. Slatin, Director of Libraries at the State University of New York 
at Buffalo. He presented the first of two talks on research library security 
problems . 
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Research Library Security Problems 



Mr* Slatin: I am going to review events of the past year at Buffalo 
iu the belief that they are not necessarily unique, and that some of the 
problems Buffalo has faced are problems that we all either have faced or 
will face* 

Let me start with a description of our administrative peculiarities. 
During the past year we have had an acting president. Our campus security 
force is very small; it is under the jurisdiction of the vice president for 
operations and systems and is essentially inadequate. When violence threatens 
or occurs, we rely on the city police, and the question is whom they protect 
us from. At times they have protected us from themselves: police have been 
seen clubbing other police to restrain them. 

We have no campus fire department or fire meurshal; for fire protection 
and for supplementary police protection, we must rely on the City of Buffalo 
for the main part of our campus ♦ Other parts of our campus are in tne Town 
of Amherst, a separate Jurisdiction. \t times, we have been visited by the* 
sheriff of Erie County and his deputi3S. (ihe sheriff is a man who believes 
that the source of all crime in Erie County is the University, because all 
of us take drugs in one form or ar,rth^r. Aspirin has been the principal drug 
this year. ) 

During the past academic year our university has been subject to a not 
uncommon series of events: demonstrations by students, faculty and police; 
physical violence against persons; the occupation of buildings; bomb threats; 
false alarms; the setting of fires; fire bombings; the throwing of rocks at 
people and buildings; the destruction of office files; the theft or destruc- 
tion of equipnerit; the disruption of classes by, among other things, pouring 
ammonia on the floor; intimidation of persons, including staff; the use of 
tear gas and the discharge of firearms in police action; and occupation by 
police from three Jurisdictions ♦ 

For the university libraries, this "mode of discourse" had the following 
effects: In the first semester our Health Sciences Libreury was peacefully 
occupied by a Rroup of students demanding longer hours • The head of the 
Medical Library promptly Joined the demonstration, and library hours were 
extended. End of problem. 

In February, during a night of some considerable tension on campus, 
three fire bombs (bottles filled with a flammable substance) were concealed 
tinder books in the stacks emd set off. Our first knowledge of their presence 
was smoke and flame. Only two of them actually went off, and only one did 
any real damage; it destroyed about 500 books in Spanish language and litera- 
ture, an act which intensified the paranoia of our Puerto Rlcan students who 
were only partially mollified 'rhen they discovered that they were mainland 
books. The heat was intense enough to melt the shelving. Fortunately, 
although it was after 11:00 p.m. , there was a student working in the stacks 
when the bombs exploded. He grabbed an extinguisher and began putting out 
the fire while he yelled for help. 



In the next hour, four more fire bombs were thrown into the library* 
One was preceded by a two-by-four thrown through a window to clear a path. 
This bomb did not explode. One bomb was hurled against a second-story 
window in the main buildings luckily, the glass, although it broke, was thick 
enough to stop it, and the bomb burned outside the building. Two other bombs 
were thrown through a door we had opened to assist in clearing the building 
of smoke from the first fire in the stacks. Only one of them exploded; it 
came witnin a foot of spreading burning gasoline over one of the staff members 
working in the librari^ to protect the building. His cries of alarm frightened 
off the bomb thrower, who left us a gift of a shopping bag with three fire 
bombs inside it. ' 

The only other dkmage to the library came in May afte? c:am^odia and 
Kent State. Members of the library administration were on the third floor 
of Lockwood Library observing the battle between police and students swirling 
in the arena between the library and the student union and transmitting 
reports to the university's war room in which I was stationed. One staff 
member lighted a cigarette. The police saw the flare of the match, and the 

campus police, our defenders, promptly proclaimed the presence of a sniper. 
City police just as promptly invaded the building, breaking the glass in the 
front door in their eagerness. With some difficulty, they were restrained 
from arresting the staff member. 

During all of this, at the req.uest of the university, the library main- 
tained normal hours. This meant that the library was one cf the few build- 
ings open on campus, and it became a sanctuary for students. 

It is perhaps worth remarking that the only library building attacked 
was the main building. On the main campus of the university we have three 
other large libraries: The Science and Engineering Library, the Health 
Sciences Library, and the Reserve Libr8u*y. None of these wa** attacked in 
any way. 

I point out these not particularly horrible events to explain the 
emphasis on the protection of the physical assets of the library and its 
staff in a wide range of contingencies. These episodes caused us to open 
our eyes and look around with a new vision. 

Lockwood Library was built in 1932. Its annex, the large Butler 
building, was erected in 1966. Lockwood and its annex have no fire detec- 
tion or extinguishing system. We have fire extinguishers, but no automatic 
system. Our fire extinguishers are relatively scarce. Their locations are 
posted. Some* of them are filled with water, others with C02* There are 
only two telephones in the ctacks. Although there are cleaning personnel in 
the building while it is officially closed, they do not regularly go into 
the stacks, and they would of necessity give a late alarm in case of fire. 

Lockwood has np emergency lighting system in case of power failure 
(although the annex nas). It has no public address system, which means 
that staff must be sent through the stacks to clear them. We have recently 
bought bullhorns, which are of come help. None of the exits in the main 
building has fire locks, although we had been trying for a year to get locks 
installed. We have no first aid equipment. 
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There is strong wire mesh over the ground floor windows in the Lockwood 
building, none in the annex. The rare book vault has two windows on the 
same level as a window broken by a fire bomb in February. None of our win- 
dow gl^ss is bulletproof or unbreakable. 

We have tadten some precautionary measures, but there are some measures 
that we are reluctant to take. We are reluctant to search people entering 
the library, although we did so for a short period after the February fire. 
We 8u:e reluctant to install a closed-circuit television surveillance system 
in the stacks, the only way I know to be sure of picking up people who might 
be concealing bombs in the shelving. We are reluctant to abandon the open 
stack system. 

Precautions are expensive, though not as expensive as the cost of not 
taking them. Book-form catedogs produced from microfilm would not cost much 
more than it would cost to reconstruct four to five drawers of the dictionary 
catalog, and the availability of book-form catedogs might mean that we could 
restrict access to the caxd catalog. 

An automatic heat or smoke detection system connected to the imiversity 
and city fire alarm systems would provide 2l*-hour protection at an Instedla- 
tion cost far below the annual cost of night watchmen and stack patrols. 

I suspect that campus violence and disruption have become a permanent 
condition for large campuses and that we'll have to learn to live, if not 
necessarily in a state of war, then in a state of readiness for war. 

Even if "permanent" means only the next three or four years, we must 
acknowledge our vulnerability and take wise action to decrease it. Some of 
that action we can fitnd are taking individually, but we must help each other 
as much as we can. Some of the solutions we arrive at, some of the precau- 
tions we take, may be useful guides to others. 

Vfy greatest difficulty at the beginning of last year was convincing 
the staff of the library that the threat of physical attack was real. The 
librarians considered the library to be a sacred object which surely no one 
would profane although they complained daily about its profanation by theft 
and mischief. They would not accept my explanation of possible dangers. 
Even thou^ they complied with my request for changes in the scheduling of 
work hours, it was not until after the February fire bombing that they were 
wholehearted in their acknowledgeirent of danger. I no longer have trouble 
convincing them. I still have some trouble convincing other parts of the 
university that prompt action is necessary, and that a year is too long to 
wait to install protective devices. 

I think I need some help, and would like it to take the following forms. 

First, it would help if there were a newsletter of some sort, some 
central source of information, perhaps coming from the ARL, which would 
circulate regularly and promptly to us news of attacks on research libraries 
and the forms they take. Our campus radicals clearly learn from each other; 
they test on one campus the devices to be used on another. I think we ought 
to i.e€uni from each other, too. 
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Such a newsletter might help us to think of protective measures we 
might not be ingenious enough to think of ourselves. It would certainly let 
us know what forms of attack are fashionable, and its circulation to the 
administration might h^^lp to create a more receptive climate for proposals 
for protection than is encountered now. Ultimately, such a newsletter mipht - 
provide a set of case studies which would be very useful to us as we plaii new 
buildings and seek to protect the old. 

The suggested newsletter might serve the purpose of a consultant, that 
is, a man from outside the institution who advises the president that the 
things the people inside the institution have been telling him all a.long ai^e 
right. That's edways a useful device. 

Second, I believe it would be useful if the ARL board would ask Dr. 
McCarthy to write the presidents of member universities to remind them of 
both how precious,, and how frail the libraries are, in a way which will sup- 
port requests of library directors for the installation of protective devices, 
in old as well as in new buildings, and for special security precautions. 

I believe, too, that I need some technical assistance, a kind of con- 
sumer's guide to different kinds of protection and detection systems, evalu- 
ations of plastic as a replacement for glass, the best kinds of fire extin- 
guishers and similar things. 

It would help, too, if the ARL, perhaps with the ALA, would draw up 
some guidelines and suggestions for minimal ways of protecting our people 
and our property. .1 think we need to circulate written battle plans for 
libraries and for campuses. 

We had some very elaborate battle plans from the university; they workei 
when they were used, and didn't work when they weren't. We should explore 
the possibility of creating a model plan and a model set of precautions. I 
hasten to say that I don't believe that any general plan will cover every 
contingency on every campus any more than LC cataloging seems to, but such 
a plan might help. 

We probably need some collective advice to ourselves about training 
programs for staff members, and assignment of staff members to duty. Among 
other things, we need to know what to do ijntil the doctor comes. When the 
library was open we had two instances of students with head wounds who came 
in because it was the nearest building. There are some legal problems which 
arise from the rendering of first aid in such situations if it should result 
in worsening the injury. We also need to know whether or not the library 
staff shoTold assume the duties of firemen, and what training the staff 
should get if they assume such duties. 

Some of us, who have no trained book restorer on our staff, also could 
use some basic guidelines to help members of the staff decide when a book 
is salveigeable and when it is not. 

I think the most urgent need at this point is for the regular exchange 
of information about the danger to our libraries. All I have to f?''ide me in 
predicting the future is the pa^^t, and, by extrapolation, I must predict 
that there will be more disruption next year than there was last year, and 
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that the level of violence will intensify. 

Even if I didn't believe that, it would be unwise not to act as if I 
did, and it would help to have the assistance of the ARL in drawing battle 
plans. I believe the ARL should establish a small committee on the protection 
of library resources and that this committee should be asked to submit to 
the membership by September a preliminary model battle plan and preliminary 
definitions of what minimal precautions should be taken. I think that com- 
mittee should also establish the newsletter. 



# # K # # 



Mr. Haas: Kenneth Allen is the Associate Librarian, University of 
Washington, Seattle. He will carry on this discussion. 



Security Measures at the University of Washington Libraries* 

Mr. Allen: I don't claim to be an expert, nor does the University of 
Washington claim to have expertise in library security. Nevertheless, with- 
out going into a discussion of the historical right of students to dissent 
or the political, economic or socieil reasons for student unrest, I will try 
to give you the benefit of what we accomplished in a very short period of 
time. 

You know the academic libreLries today are being accused of many things, 
including a lack of responsiveness and an inability to relate to the new life 
style of students, but I begin with the basic premise that as a cultural 
institution the library is worth preservation. I also start with the premise 
that in purely economic terms the physiceJ. plant and the investment in books 
and in bviildings are also worth preservation. 

If you will notice, I emphasize both the cultural and the material 
values. The cultural value appeals to certain segments in the academic com- 
munity, while the dollar value appeals to others. Particularly when you're 
dealing with security forces and the vice president for business and finance, 
you need to talk about the preservation of the physical plant and preserva- 
tion of the book stock. 

In the University of Washington we made a very affirmative decision to 
develop a library seciirity system, and we developed it before any demonstra- 
tions occurred on the campus . On reflection, some of our measures may seem 
a little bit James Bondish, but we believe they have been successful. 



*[The text of the official order for security procedures in the University 
of Washington Libraries appectrs in these Minutes as Appendix A.] 



With the exception of two short emergency closiires of the main library, 
the taking end holding of two branch libraries for ten or fifteen minutes, 
and a ''book-in" costing about $1200 for reshelving, we have had little or 
no direct damage to the libraiy. Whether or not this is a result of our 
action or the combined action of the library and the security forces, we at 
this point have been unable to sissess. 

The greatest problem, it seems to me, in initially devising a security 
system is a psychologicad one, which stems from the fact that, as librarians, 
we have great difficulty in accepting the reality that the library can become 
the target of arson, willful destruction and disruption. Only when this 
naive attitude is overcome ca^ we get on with the job at hand, and get on 
with it we must. Predictions are that student demands will be more adairiant 
and reactions more violent in the coming academic year. 

The following is a program of measures to preclude disaster, based on 
what w^e did at Washington. 

The first thing is to analyze the library's position in the academic 
community, by determining the degree of its success in meeting the demands 
of students and faculty. I think the library's position in that community 
will. i large part, determine the stringency of the measures that have to 
be ti n in setting up a library security system. 

The second important point is to analyze the physical relationship of 
the library to other buildings on the campus. What is its relationship to 
the administration building? The administration building is generally a 
target of attack and, if it's close to the library, the library me^ become 
a secondary target. 

Is the library close to student gathering places? Is it close to a 
q^ladrangle? Is it close to large meeting places where students gather for 
action, disciission or demonstration? Particularly, is it close to ROTC 
buildings where classified research is taking place? It is necessary to 
assess carefully the physicad relationship of the library to these other 
buildings because, if it lies directly in their path, it quite frequently 
does become a target of opportunity. 

The vulnerability of the library is another important aspect of the 
program. Wlien the administration building, ROTC buildings and the applied 
physics building are adequately defended, then the library becomes an unde- 
fended target and, under certain conditions, is picked as a target by frus- 
trated students. 

Security then is part psychological, part physical, part inventory and, 
in large part, attitude. The following topics deserve consideration. 

Advemce preparation . Advance preparation is in essence stocktaking; 
it*s an inventory of the present physical situation. It's surprising the 
simple security measures that libraries do not take: proper locking of 
doors, proper fire exits, proper routing, emergency lighting, etc. Has the 
catalog been microfilmed, for example? Have acoustical protective devices 
been secured and installed? 
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Fire extinguishers > Normal procedure dictates the use of certain types 
of fire extinguishers to extinguish certain types of fires • Fire extin- 
guishers must be sufficient in number and appropriately located. 

Book drops . Particular attention should be given to book drops. 
Devise a way to lock them and lock them very rapidly, because most book drops 
lead deep into the library. They provide easy access for incendiary devices. 

External communications apparatus . It seems to me that this is the 
keystone of the whole protection system. From the outset, it is necessary* 
to develop close working communications with the university administration. 
There should be one point of contact, one voice speaking for the university 
administration. Otherwise, confusion in orders and confusion in relaying 
information and instructions will result. It is absolutely msmdatory that 
communication links be established with the campus security staff. You 
should clearly understand the authority and the responsibility of this unit, 
and they should clearly understand your authority and your responsibility. 

Who speaks and acts for th3 library? The library will need a designated 
security director, someone known not only to the library staff but also to 
the university administration, who has complete authority to order closure 
if conditions warrant, to deploy security forces, and to order reopening as 
soon as conditions are right. It should be recognized that the director at 
this particular time plays an extremely important role as a kind of a father 
image, and his visibility is extremely important. 

The internal commianications network . A horizontal communications net- 
work must be established. .Tl|^]J.ntemal public address system needs to be 
under the control of the libriEiry administration at all times in order to 
issue orders to evacuate, to close and to reopen the building. We use walkie- 
talkies to communicate with the security forces. We use messengers, who have 
been assigned a specific function, in case we escalate to a certedn security 
level. 

Staff information network . A staff information network is absolutely 

essenti€d. We set up conference call procedures, with division heads axid 
with other key library personnel, so that they can be contacted by making Just 
one telephone call. Regularly, at 11:30 a.m., we have a conference call; we 
try to determine the situation outside and inside the library, and then deter- 
mine whether or not the division heads and the administrative staff c€ui have 
a nice leisurely lunch or whether they need to stay in the library. These 
communications procedures need to be planned and tested well in advance of 
any actueil confrontation. 

In the communications system, we designated one of our branch libraries 
as a secondary communications center to relay messages to other branches in 
other parts of the system in order not to Jam the tc^lephones in the main 
office We keep the various segments of the library system informed about 
what is happening elsewhere in the system euid elsewhere on the campus, and 
we keep the library security phones open for communications with campus 
security forces, with the administration and for emergency use. The secon- 
dary commiinications center is ideally located some distance away from the 
center of the action, as it were. We use the Health Sciences Library 
because it is affiliated with a hospital, which probably would not be 
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attacked. 



By using this secondary system, we can contact all eighteen branches 
in the system within three to five minutes. The Health Sciences Library 
has several telephones, and by simply dividing the branches among four or 
five staff members, we can contact quickly every branch library in the sys- 
tem. 

Instructions to the staff . Instructions must be given to all staff 
members indicating what they are to do ajid how they are to act in the event 
there are threats to the staff, collections or buildings, and how they are to 
go about putting into effect procedures for evacuating library users only. 
Leaving the library staff in the building is a procedure that you probably 
will want to consider. Another procedure is to evacuate both the staff and 
the users. 

The staff needs to be instructed in how to report various types of 
emergency conditions, and to whom they should be reported. They also need 
some specific instructions for protecting themselves and library property. 

The general surveillance level of the staff must be raised during 
times of tension by upgrading the normal security precautions regarding 
the locking of desks, files, cash registers and so forth. This is Just good, 
common sense. If some trouble is anticipated, the staff should be notified 
that such and such is taking place and, therefore, they should be particu- 
larly alert* 

We gave a lot of responsibility to the head of the Catalog Division, 
the head of the Reference Division and other division heads. We asked them 
to display fire extinguisher location charts and to develop individual 
emergency evacuation procedures. We used the administration office as a 
kind of a checking or screening point for these procedures, which worked 
out quite well. 

The staff needs to Le educated edong certain lines* For example, have 
the campus fire marshal instruct key members of the staff in the use of fire 
extinguishers. Bring him in the library and show him what your problems are. 
Generally, you will find him quite willing to talk about kinds of fires and 
what should be done under certain conditions. 

Have the security division instruct the staff in how to conduct itself 
during a confrontation. Legally, there are many things the staff can and 
cannot do, and it's quite important that the staff know that it is to con- --^ 
duct itself one way under certain conditions and another way under other 
conditions. 

Explain to the staff how to make proper identification. Train people 
to seize on a particular face and watch that face while an act is taking 
place. To take legal action of any kind later, it is exceedingly important 
to be able to make positive identification of one individual. This can't 
be done by looking at a group but only by focusing on a single face and 
following it. 
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Relationships with 'the security forces . It is also extremely important 
to have the confidence and cooperation of the security forces. Try to get 
control of them. Try to get the local university forces, in particular, 
assigned to the libr6u:y's Jurisdiction. In the final analysis, it is the 
library's responsibility to order closure, and it is the library's responsi- 
bility to order reopening. 

When conditions weu:rant , get the security forces into the library. We 
actually had a squad of eighteen to twenty men assigned to the library, and 
a squad room ready. When they were asked to come into the library, we knew 
the minute they came into the building. We assigned them certain specific 
entremces euid exits to control. We used both walkie-talkies and a red phone 
system to talk to the men in the squad room because we found that our ability 
to react quickly was the most important part of our protective system. They 
must move only on command of the library officer. They must understand that 
it is not the university administration, but the library security officer, 
who tells them when the library closes. 

There etre other reasons why you need to work closely with your security 
forces. They have an excellent communication network with other parts of the 
country. Within ten minutes after the fire at Berkeley had broken out, we 
knew that the Berkeley library was on fire. Our security forces were on the 
radio and TWX determining the nature and extent of the damage. It's a very 
good way to find out what is happening on other academic campuses. The 
security people have a good communications system, and there is no reason why 
you can't use it to your advantage. 

Library schools . Many large academic libraries house library schools. 
They present a peu?ticular problem when the library is being closed and opened. 
They are outside the libr£u:y administrative structure and generally outside 
its communication system, except by letter. Consequently, specisd means of 
communication need to be developed, particularly if there are classrooms in 
the library. The library may be ordered to close for a day or for a few 
hours, and if the libr8u:y school intends to continue classes, there must be 
a plan for alternate classroom space as part of the totsd security program. 
The library school staff should have representation on the internal library 
security committee because they do have entrance and exit problems. 

Developing the security system. It is very important to convince the 
administration that the library is truly in danger. This may be done in 
tany ways. We found that it was very helpful to send clippings of what had 
happened at San Francisco State, at Berkeley, at Buffalo and at other places 
to the proper people in the university administration. You have to go 
about creating your own "anxiety level." I'm sorry to say this, but you have 
tu use your guile and your wit to do whatever you can to convince the univer- 
sity administration that, indeed, there is a security problem. We've actusdly 
been accused of having students generate a little unrest in a library in 
order to get the attention of the imiverslty administration. 

Once preparations have been made, it's very important that during times 
of stress the library administration, particularly the director and the staff, 
be very, very visible. You would be surprised at how the anxiety level of 
the staff ebbs and flows with- the presence of someone in authority. Particu- 
lar attention has to be paid I think to maintaining staff morale if the 
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confrontation extends over a long^ period of time. It gets to be very trying, 
particularly with a large staff. 

You have to be prepared to have the security division escort female 
staff members home in the evening. They are willing to do this; all you have 
to do is malte the arrangements and insist that they be carried out. 

As I mentioned, we closed the library twice. Close your library only 
as a last resort I When you do, be sure that you're ready to close it and 
ready to open it as quickly as possible. 

What should the staff do during periods of closure? We developed a 
procedure by which, if the closure was emtioipated to be of short duration, 
the staff woiild remain on campus. We sent some to branch libraries. For 
example, the catalogers knew that there was a lot of catalog maintenance to 
be done in one of the branch libraries. They took the opportunity to go there 
and catch up. It is not advisable to send all the staff to one branch, but 
rather to divide them up and send them to specified branch libraries. 

In addition, we took over a faculty club. This had the dual advantage 
of showing the faculty that there were librarians who had a problem at the 
moment, and of making the staff readily accessible. It is particularly im- 
portant to be able to call the public service people back quickly. If you 
have a faculty club that is close by, use it during these periods of stress. 

If the closure is anticipated to be of long duration, issue separate 
instructions for the various classes of personnel. We asked the technical 
processing staff to remain on the ceunpus until four o'clock; the public 
service staff to remain to the end of the day's schedule, regardless of the 
hour; and the student enqployees to remain to the end of their scheduled work 
period for that particular day. One of the things that will clog up the 
communications network is a lack of clear understanding of how long the staff 
is to stay on campus, ^e staff should have this information before the 
closure tSakes place. 

When closure is actueilly ordered, it is very important that the staff 
not call the main security center in the library for information. The main 
security communications system must be kept open to relay outgoing messages 
and to receive intelligence reports from various parts of the campus, includ- 
ing the university administration* 

Make sure staff members are encouraged to call home. The anxiety levels 
at home get quite high, and it's better that the staff call home than that the 
campus telephone system become Jammed with a lot of incoming calls. 

Some "do's" and "don'ts," and then I will close and throw myself open 
to questions. 

Do develop a small, effective headquarters staff to man telephones, to 
go to threatened points, to be dispatched to help in any part of the system. 
In two of our branches that were seized, it was very, very important that 
members of the administrative staff vent there as quickly as possible, and 
ressured the staff on duty. 
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Make a particular point to collect all leaflets. Leaflets are very 
good indications of the day's activities. We found that students' habits in 
regard to strike activities followed a particular pattern. By 9:30 a.m. they 
"hit the streets" with the call Tor action. By 10:30 a crowd had begun to 
gather, and by 11:30 we had a fairly good indication of what the day's 
activity was to be. You must analyze these written communications. There 
will be many units and organizations competing for the students' attention. 
It is very important to put these in perspective. 

We developed a small but efficient external security staff who moved 
in with the crowd and gave periodic reports to the library security director 
regarding its mood, who the spegikers were, whether they were local or had 
been flown in, and the exact nature of the speeches.. 

Issue special instructions about the handling of unattended briefcases, 
particularly at closing time. We have made it a habit to watch for any brief- 
cases left in the rest rooms or on the tables. These are potential sources 
of danger. 

Do secure outside book returns. 

Do keep the university administration informed about what's going on. 
Keep them informed about the actions you're taking and the actions that you 
anticipate taking. 

We also developed a plan to have various members of the staff act as 
watchmen during the critical times at night after the library was closed and 
before the Janitorial staff came, but we never had to put it into effect 
because the security people were able, on request, to provide additional 
security forces for the library. 

Don't allow security forces, newsmen, students or cuiyone else on the 
roof of the building. They draw attention to themselves. In an angry crowd 
somebody will pick up one rock, throw it at one man on the roof of the 
building and break one window; the first broken window can be the signal for 
violence. If you can keep that first window from being broken, I think you 
can save the tiay. 

Watch t^T diversionary tckctics. One of our l)ranche8 was molested, we 
were conviimeA, in,.aii.>attempt to draw us away from the main library, the 
reed target. ' 

After you close the library, many students will wemt to get in; they 
have Ph.D manuscripts; they have master's manuscripts; they have personal 
belongings that have been left in the library. It is a mistake to start 
letting them back in, because this brecJcs the security perimeter. Once you've 
closed, don't let people come back in the library on an individu€LL basis. 
Close quickly, open quicklyl 

Ihe only other advice I can give you is to be of good cheer and "play 
it cool." When you reach the point at which you become frustrated or angry, 
that's the time to relax. 
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Discussion; Mr. Branscomb (Ohio State): We have had some of the problems at 
Columbus that Buffalo has had, and I can't add anything I think very new to 
what's been said, but 1 would like to underscore one thing. 

Alerting the staff seems terribly important to me. In our large, 
general libraries I think our best security force is really the staff itself. 
Ttie staff can be alerted to watch for euiy suspicious acts €uid report them 
promptly. A public address system is important in security. 

One other thing, also touched upon, is microfilming. Many of us have 
microfilmed the card catalog, the shelf list and other important records. 
At Ohio State we had abo;! 23,000 cards taken out of our public card catcdog 
this spring after we had filmed it last fall. I would urge those of you who 
have not done so to give very serious consideration to filming. 

One topic which hasn't been touched upon is the need for some kind of 
a reasonable compromise between security on the one hand and accessibility 
on the other. 

Let me illustrate this very briefly. After we shut down at Ohio State 
for about ten days and reopened by university mandate — and thif was all the 
campus, not Just the library—ID cards were required to get on the campus, 
and ID cards had to be shown to get into the library. 

For this short period perhaps this procedure was Justified, but it did 
put obstacles in the way of easy use* If you have to close off the stacks 
in order to secure the collection, you're making the collection less acces- 
sible and less useful, euid this goes against the grain, I think, of all 
librarians, ^^at I'm saying is that as we get into security we shouldn't 
be carried away. This is not to say the points made here are invalid, but 
I think we need to keep a sense of balance. 

14r. Allen; A speaker system is very important, but it's very imix)r- 
tant that the library control it. In the wrong hands, it is a device that 
can caTise considerable trouble. It must be assigned to designated people 
during times of emergency. 

Another thing I vould like to stress is that closure should be quick 
and efficient, and opening should be the same. Try not to stay closed very 
long if you can possibly help it. On the other hand, you must demonstrate 
the ability to lock up quickly. 

Mr. Slat in; I would like to second the need for a public address 
system. When there's a fire in the stacks, the smoke decreases visibility. 
You must be able to make an announcement to all parts of the stacks to have 
thesm cleared. Also, stack exit signs must be visible so that in the darkness 
and smoke people can find their way throu^ the maze of shelving* 

Mr. Baatz . (Indiana) ; We have long felt that the best security staff 
available is an informed, helpful librarian working in a public area. How- 
ever, in a large building with no assigned staff on very large stack floors, 
observation of potenti€LL hazards becomes a problem. 
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If patron use and library abuse were related, the librarian would have 
fewer problems. We have found, to the contrary, that library abuse, that 
is, theft, usually occurs when patron use is low: late at night, on weekends, 
holidays and after library hours. Most librarians feel that the added responsi- 
bility of serving as watchmen is not properly librarianshlp. We agree, but 
cannot avoid the conclusion that security rests squarely on the library staff. 
University policy has been that the chief administrative officer of a building 
is responsible for its securitv. 

During the second semester of 1970, we employed five boys, enrolled in 
our Department of Police Administration, to perform the duties of watchmen. 
Their Job was to report to the safety division of campus police any unusual 
occurrences. These boys were not uniformed. They did not concern themselves 
with the enforcement of minor library rules. Their task was to act as a fire 
watch and to report vandalism, thefts and other illegail acts occurring in 
the library. 

Although no person was accused, no thefts were solved, and only high 
school student vandals were apprehended, we learned a great deal. We now 
know when to expect problems, and we know which library operations are 
attractive hazcurds and which, therefore, bear watching. 

We found out that one of the hazards is our Janitors after midnight. 
The evidence indicates that the library has serious security problems during 
periods of low occupancy. We eased this problem by the use of student pages, 
shelvers , shelf readers and searchers during the normally low use periods , 
thus increasing the staff's ability to observe and, by observing, to control. 
There were other benefits: reduced cost, less staff noise, less traffic and 
less congestion at the files and elevators. 

The basic problem with increasing coverage at low use periods is staff. 
We found no difficulty in employing students to cover the hours, but we had 
considerable difficulty getting proper supervisors. Because of student 
unrest, we wanted to keep uniformed police out of the building and off the 
campus as much as possible. We did find that the unrest occurs in bursts, 
as vandalism does. 

Mr. Gosnell (New York University): I woiild like to add that we at 
New York University have found the presence of automatic sprinklers to be 
the very best protection and deterrent against fires. I know a great many 
of you are apprehensive about sprinklers, but the damage they're likely to 
do is far, far less than what can be done once a fire bomb gets started. 

About 85 per cent of our floor space is protected by sprinklers. 
We've had no difficxilty there, whatsoever, whereas in a few of the areas 
where sprinklers were not avedlable we have had some serious problems. 

Mr. M'etceilfw;,. In recent years insurance companies have tried to compel 

libraries to install sprinkler systons, but most libraries have been able 
to keep them out. 

Mr. Boes (Syracuse): Syracuse is now insured by Factory Mutual 
Insxirance Company, which is one of the main insuring companies for major 
universities in the country. We were forced to have a sprinkler system 
throughout our new building; otherwise, we could not have obtained the 
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insurance* I believe that this is a requirement of the Factory Mutual 
Insurance Company, so any new building that is going to be erected on any 
campus which has this particular insurance company will now be required to 
have a sprinkler system and a warning system within the building. 

One thing I've found useful for communications at Syracuse is parti- 
cipation by the administrative staff in student groups and working with the 
student affairs office on campus. 

Mr, Slatin: It seems to me the kinds of problems thvt we're talking 
about require a detection system even before a sprinkler or extinguishing 
system. You must have fast, automatic notice that there is a fire somewhere 
in the stacks, ana you ought to be able to tell where it is so you can get 
to it quickly. 

The discussion so far has centered on what to put in new buildings; 
ray problem is what to put in an old building. It seems to be relatively 
automatic to consider detection and extingiiishing devices when erecting a 
new building, but, if most campuces are like mine, they're full of ola 
buildings which may not be in compliance with modern fire codes. That's 
part of the problem. 

In Lockwood the stacks are no more than seven feet high, which means 
that with a sprinkler system much damage can be done Just by holding a 
cigarette to the sprinkler. My vote now would be for a detection system. 

Mr. Haas: I might add that one of the most sophisticated approaches 
to a mixture of detection and extinguishing systems is a dry pipe sprinkler 
system. The sprinkler system is installed in the stacks, but water is not 
moved to a zone until a detection system establishes that elements of com- 
bustion are there. Water is released by heat. 

Mr. Lundy (Nebraska): I have one small point to add to this discussion 
of fire. In Lincoln, Nebraska, we had recent periods of stress and emotion, 
and we employed a memoer of the city fire department to patrol our building 
all evening smd all night. We Just assumed that since that was his business, 
he would know what to do in an emergency better than any of the rest of us. 

Mr. Stanford (Minnesota) : Sometimes we do benefit from misfortunes 
of others ♦ When we moved into our new library, we had to move the entire 
card catalog, and we couldn't persuade anybody that we needed to have it 
reproduced. Some clippings of other's troubles made it very easy to get 
the funds for filming. Copies of the catalog can be consulted on several 
campuses, thanks to the publicity that came from others' misfortunes. 

In connection with tying up the phones in an emergency, I believe 
Mr« Allen said to encourage the staff to call home^ It would concern me 
that a large staff could completely tie up the phones when they are needed 
most. I wonder if there is any merit in a policy that would reserve during 
an emergency at least one phone in a department for official purposes, 

Mr, Slatin: There may have to be somewhere in the library a telephone 
which is entirely independent of the university system, with the number given 
to only a few key administrative staffs 
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Mr. Locke (M.I.T. )j We have anticipated this problem; we may not have 
solved it. We have put in twenty outside lines to key points in the univer- 
sity. I have on my desk an outside phone that doesn't go through the uni- 
versity switchboard. We feared a takeover of the switchboard, or possibly 
fire bombing of the cables, so now there are emergency unpublished numbers. 
In an emergency, we'll simply use these outside lines for communication to 
the various security services. 

Mr. Crouch (McGill): We've had demonstrations in Montreal, somewhat 
related to things in the U.S., but also related to our own problems in 
Quebec. 

One of the things of which I*m aware is that within the staff there 
are many junior library assistants whose sympathies frequently are with the 
agitators. When one speetks of having staff handle much of the information 
gathering, I think this possibility must be borne in mind because if the 
bmlding must be closed, someone who knows his way around the building and 
is sympathetic to the agitators could open the door and let them in. 



* # * # # 



Mr* Haas: I'm afraid that's all the time we have for this subject* 

The next topic is research library responsibility for handling informa- 
tion in machine-readable form. The man who will address himself to this 
subject is one of the most knowledgeable in the field. Mr. Robert Hayes 
is director of the Institute of Library Research at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. 



Research Libraries and Machine-Readable Information 

Mr. Hayes: I am especially grateful for your invitation to talk on 
this subject because it has been one of my major concerns for several years- 
a concern based on the belief that the library is the appropriate opera- 
tional agency to be responsible for this new form of publication. I would 
like to discuss some of the issues relative to whether and how the research 
library should assume responsibilities for acquisition of machine-mMfedaLblev,^ 
information. 

Introduction 

I recall a conversation that I had with Mr. Skipper when he was execu- 
tive secretary of the ARL. We were discussing what the ARL and the Center 
for Research Libraries should do with respect to mechanization. I remember 
that at that time I suggested that they could serve as focal points for 
access to mechanized data bases and particularly to federally produced 
magnetic tape data. 

In thib same vein, I recall an even eeirlier meeting that the National 
Science Foundation called at which severaJ. people presented their views of 
how magnetic tape data bases and on-line access to data should be handled. 
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At that time, I described what I saw €is the appropriate agency, namely 
the research library, I wasn't exactly laughed at, but certainly a great 
number of eyebrows were raised, and many questions were asked about whether 
the library really could handle this kind of material. 

Howelver, NSF agreed to support a study at UCLA of the feasibility of 
acquisition of magnetic tape data bases by university research libraries. 
That study took me twice as long as I thought it would, and I'm afraid that 
I accomplished far less than I had hoped. It was compatible with the subse- 
quent emphasis by N3F on the importciice rl carapus-bj^^cd information systems 
as outlets for the discipline -based systems that they had been primarily 
concerned with up to then. The work has, therefore, continued into Phase 
II — the development :>f an operational capability on the UCLA campus. 

The Phase I feasibility study was undertaJcen ty the Institute of 
Library Research, itself. Tlie present study is a cooperative effort involv- 
ing the unijversity library, with Mr. Vosper as one principal investigator, 
and the Campus Comprting Network, which is our computing facility, with Mr, 
Kale as another principal investigator. The Institute serves as a kind of 
catalyst, or means of communication between these two operational agencies. 

My purposes today are to review briefly the context within which this 
study has been undertaken, and then to discuss in particular the arguments 
for and against having the university library as the foced point for acquisi- 
tion of such data. 

I would like to discuss briefly what we are dcing at UCLA to handle 
some of the issues that I will raise, and I would like to conclude by men- 
tioning two or three things that I think migiht be reasonable areas of con- 
cern for the ARL, areas in which the Association could perhaps undertake 
activity. 

General Context 

The context I think is one generally familiar to all of you, and I 
won't spend a great deal of time reviewing it. We have seen, during the 
last ten to fifteen years, a large amount of concern over how we could 
obtain better access to recorded data. This has led to the establishment 
of seveiral information analysis centers, some of which have created and are 
using magnetic tape or machine-readable data bases. 

Parallel with that, there have been a number of so-called "discipline- 
based systems" developed in large part under the sponsorship of the National 
Science Foundation. I think particularly of Chemical Abstracts Services. 
In additiori, there are Biological Abstracts, American Mathematical Society, 
and IEEE, s^Daong others, all of which are oriented toward the interests of 
a particular discipline. 

A third development is the use by many commercial organizations of 
ma^etic tape data bases in their operations. Some companies are considering 
the distribution of magnetic tape to "retail outlets." It's Interesting 
to note that there are over four himdred installations of eomputer-contrclled 
typesettliigl equipment in the country today. The bulk of these will generate 
magnetic tapes, and mary of them have already offered »tb" Ir magnetic tape 
data bases for sale. 
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Fourth, l>;e activities of mission-oriented federal agencies, like 
NASA, DDC and AEC, are producing magnetic tape data bases. The Bureau of 
the Census should come immediately to mind because of its announced policy 
for distribution of magnetic tape of the svumnary data from the 1970 census. 

Finally, and, of course, of central importance to all of our considera- 
tions, are the activities of the national libraries: The LC with its MARC 
tapes, the National Library of Medicine with its MEDLARS tape^, and the 
National Agricultural Library with its COINS tapes. 

During the feasibility study, we accumulated an inventory of over 
thirty- five magnetic tape data bMes announced as available. Since then 
we have updated this inventory, and now have a list of over fifty that have 
been announced as available for sale, for lease or for acquisition in some 
form. 

Efforts have been made to establish information dissemination centers 
that would acquire such magnetic tapes, particularly in the area of science 
and technology, and provide distribution of data from those data bases. For 
example, NASA has established centers specifically for NASA tapes. Other 
agencies hav« been looking at various kinds of data bases which are available. 
The Association of Scientific Information Dissemination centers have been 
created. In addition, some commercial centers are appearing and are likely 
to proliferate because of the census. 

This then is the technical context. The question thet I pose to you 
is: Should the library, the university research library in particular, 
acquire magnetic tape data bases, not simply as an aid to its own interned 
processing, which the MARC tapes presiimably would rep:^esent, but as the 
basis of services to the campus or the community served? 

The Problems 
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In the feasibility study, we attempted to look at several of the pro- 
blems involved in that question. I would like to review some of those pro- 
blems and then focus on some of the pros and cons for the iiniversity research 
library. 

inie first problem involves the viability of magnetic tape data-based 
services. Do they provide something that the university research community 
needs? Will there be a sufficient demand to warrant the initial investment 
made in development of the capability to handle them and the continuing 
investment in acquisition or lease, and in maintaining a capability in the 
library to provide such services? 

Nothing that we accumulated in our feasibility study demonstrated 
clear-cut, generally applicable answers. However, the social scientists 
very strongly indicated that they need this kind of service. I think the 
pressures that some of you must feel with respect to the census tapes simply 
reflect this basic demand. 

Unfortunately, that wasn't the focus we had started with. Our initial 
interests were the \rhole supply of reference data bases: Chemical Abstracts 
tapes. Engineering Index tapes, and the like. No clear demand was found 
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for these services. I have to record that so we all idealize that the need 
is not certain. 

Most dissemination centers seem to get to t: plateau of approximately 
four hundred requests. It's almost a barrier; they can get up to that, but 
getting through to a larger level of demand seems to "be extremely difficult. 
With typical charges of $100 to $120 a year for selective dissemination of 
information (SDI) services from, let's say. Chemical Abstracts tapes, the 
viability on an economic basis is extremely marginal, if all costs of acquisi- 
tion, reference service, and processing are considered. Because I vas 
psychologically disposed to do so, I proceeded on the basis that these would 
be viable services. 

The second problem involves the decision of an individual institution 
to acquire the data base, or to depend upon sharing through a network, using 
the centralized sources from which these data bases, themselves, come. In 
my opinion, to depend upon networks and sharing at this stage seems unreal- 
istic. Each university will neccessarily acquire this form of material at 
its own pace, dependent upon its available resources and the demand of its 
own faculty and community. Some of them, and I hope UCLA is one, will move 
forward extremely rapidly and will provide fairly large-sc€de services. 
Others may move forward much more slowly. 

There are a number of technical matters concerning compatibility among • 
tapes and the kinds of computer software required. Some of the very important 
technical questions of concern to libraries are: How do we acquire these 
tapes? How do we catalog them? How do we provide reference services from 
them? How do we provide the processing capability, not from a software 
standpoint, but from an administrative standpoint? In other words, how do 
we establish proper working relationships with the canputing facility? Given 
this background of pi^blems, I would like to discuss some of the important 
issues relative to .tft€^ question of whether or not your university library 
should acquire these data bsises* I shall give the pros and cons of each. 

The first issue is the purpose of the library. 

Pro ; The university library should acquire this kind of material 
because, as a genered principle, the library is the agency of the 
^''ersity commissioned to collect, organize and disseminate recordec 
luiowledge to the ac€Miemic community. Itiis it does exclusively ana oii 
a continuing basis. The library is the preserver of the records of the 
past, and it must recognize that twenty years from now these data are 
going to be the records of the past. Furthermore, if the library is 
regarded not merely as the repository of thf records, but as the agency 
chiefly involved in the transfer of information from the producer to 
the use:'*, the case for adding magnetic tape information is strengthened 
becav^e of the ease with which it can be processed. 

Con J The modem library has developed as the historical concomitant 
to the ascendancy of the book, from which it even derives Its name. It 
stores anything else with difficulty, and then only by treating it as 
a book. Serials and pamphlets are bound like books, and microforms 
are regarded as miniaturized printed documents, ^ere is no inherent 
reason why> as a general principle, the librazy should be responsible 
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for all forms of recorded information. At UCLA, for example, the 
Academic Communications Facility is the agency designated to acquire 
and disseminate instructional films. 



The second issue is the nature of the particular mediijm. 

Pro ; There is often a close relationship between magnetic tape records 
and printed records. Some tapes may contain the full text of printed 
documents already to be found in the libreu:y. For example, text tapes 
axe being used by many researchers in the humanities. Other tapes, 
such as Chemical Abstracts, MEDLARS and Biologiced Abstracts, by pro- 
viding reference and bibliographic information, assist the library 
function. In fact, libraries, information centers, and publishing 
houses are foremost among the organizations creating data bases or 
supplying services from them. It seems to me that placing the tapes 
under the supervision of the university librarian will enable him and 
the staff to make the best use not only of magnetic tapes but also of 
the printed collection to which they relate, and to evaluate better the 
relative merits of acquisition in one form or in both if necessary. 

Con : The nature of the tape medium is such that it requires a computer 
and a staff of people trained in progreumoing and machine use. If some 
central computing system on the campus is to be used — and this is 
another issue we will want to direct our attention to — the library will 
be dependent upon the efficiency and cooperation of that facility. How 
well will the library and the computing facility work together? A 
second feature of magnetic tape data, which is not found in the library's 
traditional records, is its dynamic nature. Additions to the file come 
not only as a fresh issue in a series of Issues, but £l1so as changes la 
the file itself. Apart from the programming tasks involved in updating 
the files, the library will become responsible for the security, the 
currency, the manipulation, and perhaps also for the formatting and 
reformatting of information in these very complex files. 

The third issue is the qualifications eind expertise required to perform 
the service. 

Pro : The aim in acquiring and cataloging data in this form is to pro- 
vide intellectual access, not physical access* In other words, all 
of the traditional functions of the library are involved: acquiring 
magnetic tapes, cataloging them, and making sure that they are acces- 
sible to those who need them. 

Con : Against this is the point that has already been made, namely • 
that in order to process and use the data, a high degree of expertise 
in programaing md machine processing is required. 

The fourth issue is space and physical facilities. 

Pro ; Nothing. 

Con: It seems to me that space and physical facilities present nothing 
but problems to the library. All of the environmental control pro- 
blems, all of the security problems that we face with books are 
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.multiplied ten- fold in housing this form of material. 



The fifth issue is administration. 

Pro : To me this is the crucied reason why the library should be the 
agency to handle these data bases* The library is a well administered 
organization with a history of performemce and dependability on which 
the \iniversity can count. I find it difficult to find many computing 
facilities that have a comparable administrative history. Further- 
more, the library is not grant-supported or a temporary or experimental 
operation; it is permanent, stable and efficient. 

Con : The library is often already an overly large bureaucracy, and 
this additional major activity would simply burden it further. The 
libraj^ has traditionally been a conservative organization, relatively 
slow to change. It's not reasonable to expect it to handle such a 
radical shift in administration needs. 

The' sixth issue is cost. 

Pro ; The library already has the organization, the personnel and the 
expertise to provide information services on a campus-wide basis. It 
would, therefore, be cheaper to add this new medium to that existing 
capability than to create a completely new agency. 

Con : It's not clear that it wouldn't be better to set up a new agency 
which can fight for its own budget and perhaps get it, rather than 
adding to the already large budgetary problems of the library. The 
library's budget is seriously strained, and it's questionable that it 
could handle the ten or twenty per cent increase in the acquisitions 
budget (or diversion of acquisitions funds, which would be even worse) 
that would be implied by acquisition of data bases. 

The seventh issue is off-campus service. 

Pro : The library long ago accepted a responsibility to off-campus 
users through interlibrary loan service. 

Con ; There are serious problems posed, particularly for publicly 
supported institutions, by the whole concept of off-campus service 
and the increased load that it might place on the strained finances 
and personnel resources of the library. 

The eighth issue is timing. 

Pro ; I think that if the library doesn't begin to acquire data bases 
now, other agencies will, particularly in view of the 1970 census 
tapes. 

Con ; For the libreury at this point in time to divert its scarce 
personnel to this new kind of service is a false assignment of priority 
and timing. What it should do is focus on the problems of ordering, 
circulation, serial records, catalog production, administration, etc., 
and ie^Lve this information services activity \mtil it has built up its 
^r/vemal capability. 
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With respect to this last point, I think it would be a very serious 
mistake to accept these priorities. The Justification for mechanization is 
going to come only when the people being served see value in it. 

At UCLA, we have been exploring these issues in an atmosphere of 
friendship, mutual respect and cooperation. My effort from the beginning 
has been to avoid creating a fait accompli , but rather to get the library and 
the computing facility actively working together, \incommitted \intil they are 
ready to be committed. It has, therefore, been a Joint program in which the 
Institute of Library Research has played the dominant role, with the library 
and the computing facility doing support tasks. As we move further, however, 
that whole organization will change, euid the responsibility will move more 
and more to those operational agencies. 

Ihe responsibility for programming, in peurticular, is being transferred 
completely to the computing facility, and all personnel of the Institute that 
have built up expertise in the handling of data bases are being integrated 
into the programming staff of the Campus Computing Network. 

In an effort to provide the library with expertise, we held a 
seminar, to be repeated in the fall quarter, in which we d,id two things. 
One was to provide fifteen to twenty of the library staff with limited, but 
we hope useful, experience in the actual handling of data bases: MARC tapes, 
ChemiceLL Abstract tapes, census tapes, ERIC tapes, and, through the Bio* 
Medical Library's requests to NLM, MEDLARS tapes. 

In addition, but much more important, we asked the library's staff to 
define the required procedures in acquisition, cataloging, and reference 
services. Tlciis means establishing the coointerpart of desiderata lists by 
looking directly at the problems — and they axe severe problems — in leasing, 
copyright, and all of the other aspects of relationships with the sources of 
these data bases. It has meant an examination of how data bases should be 
cataloged, something that I think the ALA and the ARL should pay a great deal 
of attention to. Finedly, it has meant an examination of how the library 
should provide reference services. 

In a cooperative arrangonent, the library takes responsibility for 
those areas that are library responsibilities, and the ccMiputing facility 
takes responsibility for those areas that are clearly computer responsi- 
bilities • There is an overlap: Who is responsible for the physical data 
bases themselves? Does the library store them? Does it provide some kind of 
minimal copying or batch processing service? Does it transfer data to the 
computing facility for on-lLne access? We are exploring these questions. 
Hopefully, from my standpoint, the library will be responsible for the physiccd 
storage, for tape copying, and for the provision of limited search services. 
The computing facility will be responsible for the on-line processing. 

Finally, because determination of services and user groups is important, 
we have established faculty committees representing the various disciplines 
to guide us. 

There are three or four activities that I think ARL should be concerned 
with, under the assumption — ^and I think it's much more than an fits siunpt ion-- 
that the university research library will acquire these data bases. 
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First: Union catalogs are needed. We need to know where we can get 
them, not only from the national sources that initially provide them, but also 
from local institutions. 

Second: It Sf ems to me that methods of access are needed beyond those 
represented by interlibrary loan, 

ISiird: There are some serious contractueil problems posed by the sup- 
pliers of data bases. Some will only lease, and some place severe limita- 
tions on how the data may be used. 

Fourth: I think that there are some basic priority questions \Aich the 
ARL should examine concerning the relative importance of mechanization of 
routine library functions as against providing information from machine- 
readable data bases, I have presented the pros and cons of this latter kind 
of service. I have my own views, but then I'm not a university research 
librarian. I feel that service from these data bases is going to be a vit&il 
function of the university research library in the future, but it's something 
that I think you as a group need to look at very, very carefully. 

Discussion : Mr. Vosper (UCLA): I'm not prepared to say whether the library 
should become the campus center for providing machine-readable information. 
I would like to make it quite clear from the outset that I don't in any way 
think of the university library as being the total campus information system. 
I think this is purely a matter of local management relationships, I could 
argue with Mr. Hayes that it's Just as important to have a slide related to 
a book controlled by the people who have the book as it might be to have the 
book -related computer tape controlled by the librarian. 

Two of the more interesting facets of the UCLA project are the oppor- 
tunity that is provided for staff to leam something about what can and 
can't be done with computerized data bases and for us to determine what kind 
of staff capacity, configuration and organization might be able to handle 
them, if, in fact, it is the library that most effectively can handle this 
kind of material on a particular campus. 

I don't believe, either in terms of data ba^es or in terms of books, 
that a librarian need to be a missionary, acquiring all material and urRin^ 
everybody to use it. I would take the same reasonably selective attitude 
about getting machine-readable information into the library as I would take 
about books or any other form of information. Underlying the whole ques- 
tion are some very serious economic problems, 

I'm sure we recognise that many, if not all, these data bases have been 
generated not for academic use, but for industrial and commercial audiences. 
I personally feel it's a serious problem t>iat the Bureau of Census has moved 
in that same direction. It puts the academic community and the academic 
library at a serious disadvantage. 

This then leads to the questions of economics that Mr. Hayes could have 
posed pros and cons on as well. One doesn't know — at least I certainly 
don't— how to provide most responsibly and economically this form of informa- 
tion in an academic commiuiity that is both *i teaching institution and a 
research instituti n. 
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Mr. Branscomb (Ohio State): For better or for worse, we at Ohio State 
have plunged into this activity. On our campus, there was sufficient demand 
to get some kind of mechanized information center program underway. Ve felt, 
as has been suggested, that the librcoy is not Just a place for books, but 
is also an information center. We have gotten good support from the admin is- 
tration, which is supporting our proposal for a mechanized information center. 
We have asked for a grant, which we're edmost certain to get. The center 
will be established whether we get the grant or not; without it, we sinqply 
will not move as rapidly as we would have hoped. We have a very good man 
who has been appointed to head the center. 

Diis development at Ohio State has been possible because we have on the 
campus not only the coniputer facility, which many major institutions have, 
but also in the libraries we have a number of people who are very knowledge- 
able about computer-based information. 

Mr. Haas: The dollars one spends for development of collections and 
the dollars one spends for the services of this sort are the same dollars. 
It is soy understanding one can easily subscribe now on a continuing basis to 
over $100,000 worth of data in machine-readable form. 

Mr. Hayes: These data bases may be so directly related to individual 
faculty end department needs that they might possibly be funded either out 
of grants or out of the depetrtmental funds. 

I feel that the evaluation of relative value should be made in the 
library. The decision to acquire information in magnetic tape form, in 
printed form or in both forms can only be made if the entire acquisitions 
program can be seen as a totedity. Incidentally, I should point out that 
the unit costs of data in magnetic tape form are comparable to the unit costs 
of data in printed form. In magnetic form, large amounts of data are 
acquired for large amounts of money, but the cost per unit acquired is quite 
comparable. 

Mr. Minder (Pittsburgh): The University of Pittsburgh has been involved 
in the Chemical Information Center. We are almost finished with the 
three-year project. As I listen, I would venture to say that we confronted 
many of the questions that have been brought up. 

I suggest that the Center's reports, submitted to the NSF, provide 
some insight into such problems as the relationship between various depeurt- 
ments in setting up an information center, the cost of it, and the change 
that is involved in the administration of the library. The final report is 
due next spring. 

I will add something that ve found out Just recently when we changed 
the service from a free, experimental service to a cost-recovery operation. 
The University of Pittsburgh, as an institution, accepted the responsibility 
of providing service to its chemists and anyone else on campus. The service 
has been used very heavily. The people in behavioral studies indicate that 
it's well worth the effort. For service to over one hundred chemists, otir . 
royalty fee to Chemical Abstracts runs between $30 and a week, which 
means a lot of data is being produced. 
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However, none of the rese^.rch personnel in other academic institutions 
went through the institution to get support , and , as a result , every single 
one of them dropped the service • 

Mr. Haas: This means the price that was being charged couldn't be 
Justified out of their own departmental budgets? 

Mr, Minder: Neither the individual nor the department would support 
it. What I'm suggesting is — and the final report will have more on this — 
that the institution, either through the library or the chancellor of the 
university, not the department, has to accept financial responsibility for 
this service, 

Mr, Lorenz (L,C,): Is there anything to be learned from the National 
Library of Medicine's regional plan? What are the possibilities for net- 
works ? 

Mr. Hayes: I would like to comment not in terms of the specifics of 
NLM, but in the larger context represented, for example, by the statewide 
networks supported by the Library Services and Construction Act, 

Several times now. I have seen the following situation: On the one hand, 
union catalogs are being produced. This is a very straightforward opera- 
tion that is either already xinderway or could get underway in most states. 
Costs of development, inxplementation and use are relatively certain. 

On the other hand, whole information services form an integral part of 
any network plan in which data bases can be bro\ight to the state and made 
available there for catalog production or other purposes. The question 
repeatedly is, "Where is the proper focal point for that kind of activity?" 
In every case, the university, particularly the university library, has been 
the natural choice. So I think the university research library has a real 
service to perform in the statewide networks, 

Mr, Fussier (Chicago): I would like to make three points or observa- 
tions in response to what Mr, Hayes has said. 

The first is that it seems to me that access to these kinds of data 
betses for the intellectual research community in the coxuitry is essential. 

Ttie second is that I have the impression that the economic, intellec- 
tual €Uid technical problems of providing this capability for the nation or 
for a large number of institutions may not be solved by every xuiiversity 
developing this capability locally at a different rate of speed. Ihe pre- 
sent economic pressures on research libraries and on their institutions are 
so severe that alternative means of providing this kind of capability really 
have to be critically examined. I recognize that the concept of everyone 
with. his own console on a time-sharing system reaching every data base is 
the ideal. It is in5)erative, however, that there be a careful review before 
every xuiiversity of whatever size or character assumes that it must develop 
this capability. 

Thirdly, I am hostile, perhaps defensively so, to the position that 
research library functions as they relate to books. Journals and existing 
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reference services are merely housekeeping functions, of no great consequence 
and no great intellectued concern, and that they deserve, therefore, a lower 
priority than the development of the capability to handle data bases • That 
may not be a fair interpretation, but I think the inference is there. It 
seems to me that the basic operating functions of research libraries, their 
response capabilities and a variety of other aspects of library operating 
problems in relation to information in whatever form, are in fact in very 
grave trouble. The extrapolation of thene difficulties over the next ten 
to fifteen or twenty years suggests that these problems are both economic and 
intellectual and that they are not trivial. Unless they receive quite serious 
attention, the research library, which has been praised for its great effi- 
ciency, may not be able to survive and still perform the service expected of 
it. 

Mr. Hayes: As always, Mr. Fussier is so perceptive as to put his finger 
right on the two crucial points. One is whether or not the individual \ini- 
versity research library should proceed on its own, or whether a larger 
national plan is required in which focal points are established to provide 
this service. 

It would have been very easy in the environment of the University of 
California to have adopted the view that the UCLA program constituted a cen- 
ter for the entire University of California system at which the acquisition 
and servicing of data bases would take place. To have done so would havj 
ignored reality. Riverside was already acquiring Chemical Abstract tapes; 
Davis is a natural institution for acqxxisition of Dep8U*tment of Agriculture 
tapes; Berkeley is at the point of taking major steps with an announced pro- 
gram of a census tape service. To preempt what was cilready underway would 
not only have been nonproductive, but would have created posi+lve €mtagonisms. 
My point is that universities are going to go ahead on their own, national 
plan or no national plan. They will need to do it for their own internal 
requirements . 

I would like to add that I think every campus of any size should tfiike 
an inventory of what is available on its own campus today; I think it will 
be shown that the magnitude of investment in data bases is already suffi^ 
cient to warrsmt some kind of centralized control. 

I think, of necessity, those institutions that move ahead most rapidly 
because of demand, resources or interest will become primary focal points 
on which others will draw and depend, but each campus will have to have the 
capability cf drawing upon and of utilizing the data that could be made 
available from a UCLA or a Chicago or a Hcurvard. 

To turn to the other point, I did not intend to downgrade the impor- 
tance of the library services based on books, serials and other forms of 
publication, nor to underestimate the magnitude of the problems faced in 
acquiring, cataloging and providing access to the records of these data. 

My comments really were directed in terms of national priorities, and 
I will state my position as follows: The internal "housekeeping" — and I don't 
use the term pejoratively, but merely to describe the library's maintenance 
of its own records for access to its own material — is an individual library's 
problem. Access to nationally produced material for information services is 
a nationcd problem. 

O 
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After a recess for lunch, Mr. Haas reconvened the meeting at 1:30 p.m. 



Mr. Haas: The next s\ibject, opportunities for minority groups in 
research libraries, reflects the interest and concern of all ARL manbers to 
open to as many people as possible opportxmitles at all levels in research 
libraries* 

Jchn McDonald, at the request of the board at its January meeting, 
reviewed the status of specieJ. minority opportunity programs in libraries 
across the coxmtry, recorded his own views of proper directions, and presented 
a paper to the board at its April meeting. Mr* McDonald will briefly summa* 
rize its contents and enlarge a bit on some of the points he has made* Ttien 
he will call on Mr. Skipper to report specific kinds of actions taken at the 
University of California at Berkeley. [Ttie paper appears as Appendix B in 
these Minutes > ] 



Opportunities for Minority Groups in Research Libraries 

Mr* McDonald: I must say that I am in no sense an expert in this field, 
and perhaps the University of Connecticut has been less directly involved in 
this activity than many of the institutions represented here. 

I would say, too, that to claim that I have conducted a survey of the 
sit\iation across the country is to overstate the effort I made. I did 
solicit written reports from a number of libraries, and I have talked to 
quite a number of people individ\ially about programs in their libraries. The 
results of this rather informal survey are in my paper, which was mailed to 
the membership two weeks ago. 

I would like to ask each of you to imagine that you are the person on 
your campus charged at the highest level with responsibility for university 
personnel. 

I would ask you further to imagine that you have been asked by le 
1oc£lL Contract Compliance Specialist in the U.S. Office for Civil Rights to 
supply an affirmative action program, an indication of how your institution 
intends to meet the problem of minority employment* 

The suggestions of the Contract Compliance Specialist are numerous. 
You ^et to work with good will to provide a program in due course. A docu- 
ment ib sent to the nearest Office for Civil Rights with full confidence that 
all of your hard work will meet the requirements of that office* 

Imagine then that a letter comes back to you, by way of the president 
of your institution, saying: 

"Receipt of your university's equal employment opportunity policy and 
affirmative action program, dated , sxabmitted in response to require- 
ments of the President's Executive Order 112U6 is acknowledged. 

"The affirmative action program contains a number of commendable fea- 
tures, but we wish to call your attention to and request the following impor- 
tant additions and modifications: 
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"l. The table of c\irrent Job titles and salary ranges is not meaning- 
ful for evaluation of the implementation of contractual obligations pursuant 
-GO the requirements of Executive Order 112k6. As previously indicated, a 
table of your university's current Job and position classifications, grouped 
by divisions, departments and/or major administrative units within a divi- 
sion or department, including the Job titles used by the university, rates 
of pay, the number in ^each classification, with a racial breakdown, i.e., 
Negro, X Oriental, American Indian, Spanish-surnsjned Americans, is requested* 

"2* The affirmative action program should more specifically and suc- 
cinctly identify problem areas by division, department, location and Job 
classification, and include more specific recommendations and plans for over- 
coming them* 

"3* The affirmative action program should include specific goals and 
objectives by division, department and Job classification, including target 
completion on both long and short-range bases, as the particular case may 
indicate. 

A more adequate design for implementation of the program, parti- 
cularly in divisions, departments [for "department" you mi^t be reading 
"library"] eind Job classifications with few or no minority members is neces- 
sary* 

"3* A more adequate and explicit design for implementation of internal 
audit and reporting systems to measure the effectiveness by divisions, depart- 
ments and Job classifications with token or no minority group representation 
is needed* For example, aneilytic provision should be made for evaluating 
recruiting methods and sources, the total number of candidates interviewed. 
Job offers made, the number hired, with the number of minority group persons 
interviewed, offered Jobs and hired indicated. 

"6t Under the heading, 'Procedures for Monitoring and Assignment of 
Responsibility,' it is necessary that cleeur-cut line and staff responsibilities 
and relationships be established and indicated* The name and title of the 
person assigned the responsibility for a particular problem area or specific 
deficiency at the respective levels of operation shooild be indicated* The 
method of monitoring and provisions for accountability should be more adequate 
and explicit* 

"7* The affirmative action program should include a more adequate and 
explicit design for internal communication of policy and procedures for imple- 
mentation* 

"8* The affirmative action program should specifically include a clause 
providing for a written annual report of the operation of the pr*. gram* Among 
other factors, the emnual report should include a table of Job classifications 
as indicated in Item 1 of this letter* Two copies of the annual report should 
be submitted on or before July 1 each year*" 

The letter goes on: 

"The Equal Einployment Opportunity Af finnative Action Program should be 
sufficiently inclusive to cover specifically all basic areas of personnel 
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administration, recruitment, hiring, placement, staff development and training 
programs, and upgrading, promotions and transfers. The program should indi* 
cate that adequate plans have been made to insure operationeJJLy that appli- 
cants are hired cuid academic and nonacademic staff and esqployees are treated 
without regard to race, religion, color, sex or national origin. 

"llxe program should specify that procedures exist, or explicitly indi- 
cate that plans have been made to develop procedures which will enable admin- 
istrators to more effectively identify problem arsas, measure and evaluate 
policy implementation and programs in all divisions, departments and Job 
classi f ications . 

"It is requested that the revised affirmative action pjrogram be submitted 

on or before . Ttie program and t'le letter of treuismittal should be 

signed or countersigned by the president of the university. 

"Also, it is requested that the following employment data be sent with 
the affirmative action program: 

"l. Copies of memoranda, newsletters or other communications which have 
set forth in writing the equal employment policy of the university, procedures 
for implementation and provisions for audit and accountability which have been 
disseminated to officials and supervisors. 

"2. A list, grouped by divisions, departments or operating units of all 
minority group personnel except laborers and service workers, by name. Job 
classification, date of hire and cp'rent rate of pay. 

"3. A list of the names of all supervisory personnel by race, division 
or department, by Job title and pay rate* 

"U. A list of all staff development and in-service training programs 
in operating divisions under the J\irisdiction of the university, including the 
total number in each program, with the number of nonwhite trainees indicated. 

"Enclosed is a copy of "Affirmative Action Guidelines" prepared by 
Plans for Progress. This brochure is suggestive with respect to developing 
affirmative action programs. 

"Sincerely yours, 
"Mr. So and so 

Contract Compliance Specialist 
Office for Civil Rights" 

I think you can appreciate that you have your work cut out for you, 
you personnel administrators. Lest you think this is a grotesque kind of 
Joke, I must assure you that this is a real letter — the name of the institu- 
tion has been omitted, to protect the quilty I guess. *Biis presentation 
speaks more eloquentlj- than I could to the kinds of requirements that the 
affirmative action programs may place upon your institutions. 

Now, insofar as the institution is required to comply with a program of 
this type, the library will also be a participant. Its problem is the same; 
it is Just a matter of degree. 
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In many of our cities, the kind of enforcement that is indicated by 
this letter has not yet come to pass, I found in my brief survey that many 
institutions have tried to anticipate the compliance people by devising pro- 
grams that will deal with the minority employment opportiinity problem. 

As my paper indicates, many of these programs are more imaginative, 
more flexible, more interesting than the rigid compliance-enforced type. 
Whether they will prove to be as effective or not remains to be seen, since 
many of these programs are very .lew and have yet to bear fruit. 

I hope that this rather strong approach I'm talcing to the problem will 
stimulate many of you to respond from your own experience about the kinds of 
programs underway in your institutions, and hopefully in your libraries. We 
would be particularly interested to hear of promising programs of the volun- 
tary type, since it seems to me unfortunate if we must be forced to do some- 
thing that we all in spirit would wish to try to do. 

James Skipper will explain what it means to implement a compliance 
program of the type that is represented in the letter I have read to you. 



The Berkeley Program for Minority Opportunity in the Library 

Mr. Skipper: By a fortunate act of timing, the Berkeley program for 
minority opportunity in the library is a voluntary, rather than an affirma- 
tive compliance program. It started in October I968, about two months after 
my arrival. The motivation for our program at Berkeley is a conviction 
(which I'm not asking any of you to share) by the administrative staff in the 
library that the minority groups in California and, indeed, in the rest of the 
country, are in a social and cultural trap. Because they went to inferior 
schools and came from cultiirally deprived families, it is very difficult for 
them to share the American dream of achieving the social mobility which has 
characterized so many earlier minority groups coming to this country from 
Ireland, Germany, England and other parts of the world. 

We were impressed by the reports of the Kerner Commission and other 
groups which have been investigating social unrest in this country, and we 
believed that within the library we had to make some effort to help prevent 
this country from becoming a divided nation. 

We did not intend to lower our ultimate standards for Job performance. 
We tried to develop a rather pragmatic approach to one of our most serious 
current social problems. 

We were aware of the fact that even though the University of California 
was not racist by policy, nevertheless we had been practicing de facto 
segregation for a great many years. Let me explain to you what I mean by 
this. At Berkeley, as in most other libraries, we had taken the easiest 
way out in staffing our clerical operations. This was accomplished by 
employing the wives of graduate students and faculty who were in the community. 
These ladies, as you knov-, generally are hi^ly trained; many of them have 
multiple degrees, linguistic competence and many skills, such as typing, 
which we need. However, by taking these frequently over-qualified transients, 
we made it impossible for most minorities to find employment in the library. 
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We decided that if ve hired people of high promise but perhaps minimal 
skills, worked with them, trained them, and motivated them, eventually V3 
would have a more stable staff which could perform at lower cost and greater 
satisfaction to the institution. It was hoped that the initial costs of 
training and lower productivity in some instances would be balanced by a 
reduction in the 30 to 35 per cent annual turnover which we had experienced 
in the past. 

People from minority groups comprise about 35 to Uo per cent of the 
area population. Mcuiy of them are Orienteds, but more are black. 

We realized, as meuiy of the rest of you have realized, that the univer^^ 
sity is not an island unto itself, apart from its surrounding community, and, 
whether we like it or not, the relationship to, and dependency upon, the local 
community will increase. 

Ihe library's staff is composed of roughly one thousand individuals, 
many of whom are part-time. This makes the library one of the prime employ- 
ment markets on the campus. 

To get the program started, we tried to define a number of conditions 
which we thought were necessary to assure success. 

First, and I think perhaps most important, was to get a consensus and 
understanding among the supervisory staff, because these are the people upon 
whom the success of the program is dependent. You can pass laws as a director 
of libraries about minority staffing, but unless your supervisors fully sup- 
port the program and will work sympathetically with the people who are brought 
into their staffs, the effort will fall. 

Another perfectly obvious point was that the program had to be developed 
with the participation and support of the minority groups on the staff. In 
other words, a white, establishment-oriented group of librarians will not be 
able to develop a program which will be acceptable to minorities. 

A program to improve minority opportunity in the library can become 
hostage to the question of credibility. If the libreury administration is 
held in low regard because of its lack of sensitivity and connitment to 
resolving social problems, any program to improve the employment status of 
members of minority groups will be regarded with som« suspicion. 

To demonstrate our sincerity, we establishes^, a task force which pre- 
sented us with an almost entirely acceptable program, incorporating a number 
of procedural recommendations. ^Diere were one or two modifications that 
were made without too much difficulty. !nie program was to begin as a one- 
year experiment with its continuance benefitting from this learning period. 
We wanted to avoid freezing any element of the program \intil it had been 
proven effective. The task force recommended community -wide recruitment for 
the yacancies which occur in the university library system. The campus has 
a staff of minority recruiters ^o spend full-time bringing to the attention 
of the Berkeley community opportunities within the university system, includ- 
ing the library. Our personnel officer has also been active in this recruit- 
ing effort. 
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The task force recommended that we improve the listing of all vacancies 
which occurred, including specific Job descriptions. It recommended that all 
vacancies-- and I'm talking now primarily about the clerical or supporting 
staff — ^be held open from three to six weeks, depending upon the level of 
the Job, before being filled by a non -minority candidate. The intent was 
perfectly obvious: to keep the administration from quickly hiring the first 
white that applied, thus eliminating minority applicants. 

The task force said that we should maintain our standards for merit 
increase and promotion, and did not suggest that the library should lower its 
expectations for employee performance. It did ask that we lower the entrance 
requirements for people who could be identified as having high potential but 
who lacked the minimum skills. 

It recommended that a training officer be appointed to provide a variety 
of services, one of which is orientation. In a big library, as most of you 
know, clerical and non-professional appointees come, in, are introduced to 
their immediate colleagues, put at a desk, euid, unless they are very gregar- 
ious, frequently don't go beyond their immediate area for a considerable 
length of time and don't understand the relationship of their particular 
function to the rest of the library. Orientation was thought to be a very 
important part of staff performance. 

To teach minority groups needed basic skills, the training officer is 
also responsible for identifying extra-mural courses, such as business English, 
the Xerox listening program, typing classes and training programs in filing 
rules. Certain individuals will also be taught the basic rules of biblio- 
graphic entry, if they're working in the acquisition, serial, or catalog 
department. The program anticipates the establishment of manuals and work- 
shops • I believe next year we will be utilizing audio-visual devices to 
enrich the training program. 

As the program has been implemented, we have found it desirable and 
essential to continue working with the task force in the resolution of policy 
problems and in the adjudication of possible disciplinary cases or instances 
in which Job termination is indicated. 

Reporting was thought to be very essential to keep the staff aware of 
the program, to publicize our efforts, and also to dispel, as far as possible, 
any credibility gap which might exist. We kept very good statistics and 
documentation on who applied, who was retained, and who was not employed. 

The next recommendation concerned the appointment of an .ombudsman to 
work with minority groups in the library. This has not been implemented, but 
possibly it will be this fall. 

The task force also recommended that increased efforts be made to 
recruit minority people^ Tor professional positions. You have all faced this 
problem, I'm sure. It's not €.n easy one. There are not many minority pro- 
fessional librarieuis available. The philosophical question ceui be reiised as 
to whether the social :.nterest is resLlly being served by simply moving a 
minority librarian from library A to libreiry B. Attracting qualified minority 
students to enter library school is of much greater import euice. It's also 
dubious whether we're serving a social good by taking talented black 
librarians out of black colleges. 
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After the first six months of the program, the library personnel officer 
reported that we had 176 minority staff members, compeared with 127 before, 
for a 30 per cent increase. They consisted of 100 full-time staff and 76 
student assistants. At the present time minorities represent I8 per cent 
of the total staff and 26 per cent of the supporting staff. Four years ago, 
we had 9.8 per cent minority representation on our staff. 

The librar?; hired 70 per cent of the minority students who applied. 
This June, 20 per cent of our promotions went to members of minority groups. 
There is no quota in the program, and there is no "numbers game" being played. 

Ihere are problems in implementing a program of this type. The three- 
week or six-veek waiting period sometimes fnistrated the department heads who 
had to get on with the Job and found it difficult to wait this long to make 
sure that opportunity to apply had been given to a qualified minority person. 
When the pressure was serious, we talked with the task force, explained our 
problem, and every time secured its understanding. 

I have mentioned the credibility problem. I think this can be quite 
serious, especially in the early stages. Some members of lUlnority groups 
may be quite reserved in their enthusiasm. They've been di'!appointed before. 

I don't think a program of this type can be expected to cure everything. 
One of the reasons we've gotten along as well as we have at Berkeley is that 
our objectives were limited and reasonable. For instance, we didn't set 
about to cure functional illiteracy. We tried to select people who didn't 
have the minimum skills, but whom we could identify as being higihly motivated 
and intelligent. We brought them in as trainees, a step below the beginning 
rate for the Job, and tried to provide them with the skills which would fully 
qualify them for that Job. We were generedly successful. Most minority 
appointees came to the Job fully qualified, I mifi^t add. 

Tliere is a short-term expense involved: During the initial training 
period, some of the staff may have to carry a heavier work load. Training 
sessions cause a loss of time. 

The last point I would like to make concerns the long-*tem Investment 
of which I spoke earlier. We are confident that this Investment vlll result 
in increaiied productivity, in lowering the turnover of the supporting staff, 
in greater loyalty to the institution, and in a small but significant contri- 
bution toward the solution of a major social problem in this coxmtry. 



Discussion : Mr. McDonald: I do think it should be said that llbrflurians 
have been concerned about providing opportunities for minorities for some 
time. In a letter » Arthur Hamlin of Tenq^^le reminded me that some years 
ago, Mr. Vosper, as president of ALA^ appointed a committee which was to con* 
cem itself with improving opportunities for minorities in libraries. 

Mr..Harrer (Florida): When I vent to the University of Florida two years 
ago, I was promptly appointed to the Staff Personnel Ccomiittee of the xmiver- 
sity. This committee had to supply a report to the civil rights people. 
Their response was almost Identical to yrhat Mr. McDonald read earlier. Ve 
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had only one additional paragraph in our letter. The compliance specialist 
required that we also submit a timetable of positions that we expected to 
become vacant by department and class of employment, and the number of 
minority personnel that we expected to employ in each one of these depart- 
ments and classes. 

Gainesville is not a large urban area but a small, country town in the 
South. The sociatl situation for professionad black employment is not one 
that attracts professional black librarians to the area* 

On the clerical level, most of the same procedures followed at Berkeley 
have been adopted on a voluntary basis. The result has not been satisfactory. 
We have lowered standards for employment and have attempted to compensate with 
training programs » 

We keep positions open for two weeks. We atlso have bulletin boards 
throughout the university on which vacant positio .s with descriptions are 
listed. 

We were criticized for including special qu€tlifi cations in some of our 
position descriptions. We indicated that it would be desirable for some 
clerical positions in the catalog department for the applicant to have had at 
least one or two years of college, though this was not a requirement for the 
beginning positions. We didn't intend this to be discriminatory, but it was 
taken that way. For filing positions we suggested it would be helpful if 
people could read fluently. This was taken to be discrimination. 

We've just received the second refusal of our program of affirmative 
action. At the last meeting of the Personnel Committee we discussed seriously 
the possibility that we may have to give up 10 to 20 per cent of employee 
time in training programs in certain areas. 

Mr. McDonald: I think it is interesting to have this geographical 
perspective. The fact that the social situation poses an added problem is 
perhaps true of many other institutions in the South. 

Mr. Grazier (Wayne State): We at Wayne State have no program, as such, 
for the hiring of minority groups. Currently we have a staff of two hundred 
full-time people- Approximately 5 per cent of our professional staff and 
20 per cent of our paraprofessional staff is black. (By peuraprofessional , I 
mean a level of staffing which requires a college degree. ] Blacks make up 
about 30 to 35 per cent of our clerical staff and k3 to 50 per cent of ovQr 
part-time student staff. Ihese percentages. have increased slightly in recent 
years- Based on experience with black people, I would like to meJue one or 
two genereil observations. 

First, there are blacks and blacks and blacks. In dealing with a large 
number of black people, one should not make the mistake of thinking that there 
is such a thing as a "black attitude." I would submit that certedn types of 
ograms might appeed to some black people and not to others. 

Second, the choice of how to allocate time and resoixrces in improving 
opportunities will affect the programs subsidized and the results obtained. 
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From our experience the employment longevity of the black group with 
a college degree but no library training averages ten to eleven years. The 
longevity of their white counterparts is three to four years. 

If social betterment is the primary objective of the program, supervisors 
must give special attention to the people in the program, must be concerned 
about them, and must make a special effort to get them used to a work situa^ 
tion and to give them some concept of what it means to report for work every 
day on time. Supervisors must instill a positive attitude toward work, keep- 
ing in mind that this is the first work experience for some. 

Mr' McDonald: I think that a major problem is one of education. There 
simply aren^t enough available blacks at the professional level. It is a 
question of training people and getting them into the profession to begin 
with, 

Mr, Grazier: Are there any campus unions that offered any constraints 
or were involved in the training program at Berkeley? 

Mr, Skipper: We have many unions, but they have not been recognized as 
formal bargaining agents. They have had no effect at all on the program, 

Mr. Bees (Syracuse): I'm curipus as to how Mr, Skipper identifies 
high potentifid in prospective employees. 

Mr, Skipper: I interview the prospect and check references as with 
ejiyone coming on the staff, Briglhtness, alertness, and motivation are 
apparent in many cases, 

Mr, McDoncild: The traditioned testing procedures are often not valid 
in dealing with minorities, Ihe basic cultural differences pose prcolems 
for them in taking tests. 

Mr, McAnally (Oklahoma): We have been deeding so far with the immedi- 
ate problem, and certednly no one can deny that it is acute* I should like 
to ask what the long-term goal ovight to be and how long it might take to 
reach it. 

nie Indlcms of Oklahoma have been pretty well acculturated or assini- 
lated in^o the general population. !niey are citizens like anyone else; they 
are doctors. Senators, regents, factdty members, librarians and so forth, 
niey achieved "ftill citizenship" over a long period of time. Mo one pays 
ally attention to the fact that they are Indieuis. I had to conduct a study 
to leam that Indians mad^ up 10 per cent of my professional staff. 

How long is it going to take before the question of a person's race is 
irrelevant, provided this is accepted as a reasonable long-range goal. At 
one point the Indians were independent; for a while they didn't want to be 
reminded that they were Indians; and later they reached a state of being 
proud of the fact that they were Indians. I'm wondering how long it's going 
to take until the other minority groups will have passed throujji these stages 
and become fully assimilated. 
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Mr. Skipper: I would suggest there may be at least two elements in the 
critical question of time. One is the rather mechanical statistical element 
of employment opportunity, and the other, which is even more important, is 
the question of social attitude, I think we will find the mathematical 
solution to this problem a bit quicker than we will the social solution. 

Mr. Slatin (Buffalo): Since one of the problems is the scarcity of 
professional librarians, what are the library schools doing about their own 
affirmative action programs for the admission of minority students? 

Mr. McNiff (Boston Public): The personnel officers of Boston Pu 
Harvard and MIT libraries have an agreement with the Simmons School of Library 
Science whereby, without necessarily lowering standards, the school will take 
cognizeince of any' potential which people have if the libraries can identify 
such people as possible candidates for the library school. 

Mr. McDonald: It does seem to me that this is a useful model that 
might well be applied wherever there are library schools and large libraries 
to work together. 

Mr. Downs (Illinois): Hie Illinois Library School has received a 
grant this year from the Carnegie Corporation to provide scholarships for 
10 to 12 disadveintaged students, for the most part blacks. This program is 
expected to run about four or five years; it's Just begun this summer. 

We have already collected a very well qualified group. While they 
wouldn't meet ordinary requirements for admission to the school, they all 
have hi^ potential. We anticipate that the program will be successful. 

Mr. McDonald: May I ask you in turn. Dr. Downs, how the students were 
identified and who recruited them? 

Mr. Downs: The availability of the scholarships was publicized rather 
widely, applications were received from various parts of the country. 
All of the pbQspects were interviewed by the director of the library school 
or by some member of the library school faculty. They were selected on the 
basis of their potential and need. 

Mr. Stuart-Stubbs (British Columbia): I note in the ALA budget that 
the Office for Recruitment has fared rather well. Hiere are plans for at 
least three meetings? with counselors at predominantly black colleges, and 
special literature is being prepared. 

Mr. Steuiford (Minnesota): Once a person has been hired under the 
opportunity program at Berkeley, is the librarian free to terminate employ- 
ment or must he go to the task force to avoid a possible grievance? 

Mr. Skipper: We're attempting to work with the task force, but I'm 
fully prepared to make the decision if I have to. We have had several cases 
of termination. One young lady was a very capable person, but she came in 
with such a resentful attitude that she couldn't work with anyone. We 
explained this to the task force and told them of the action we intended to 
take. 
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We've had to drop a few others because we misjudged their potential. 
In all these instances, we have been successful in convincing them that they 
Just didn't have a future in the libreay. 

Mr. McDonald: Libraries are now being asked to try employing a few 
"hard-core unemployables. " Hiey present a different problem from that of 
the resentful person. 

Mr. Vosper (UCLA) : We have Just started hiring "unemployables." We 
feel the need for each one to have a relationship with a particular staff 
member who will be. his orientation officer and counselor for at least a year. 

Mr. Heron (Kansas): I wanted to ask if recruitment to the profession! 
particularly in the paraprofessional category, is part of the program at 
Berkeley. 

Mr. Skipper: It's a definite part of the program. However, the people 
we've taken frankly don't qualify for such positions. We have been trying 
to recruit bright minority student assistants who have been exposed to 
library work for two or three years. We have been moderately successful in 
encouraging them to go on in library work. 

Mr. Clapp (Council on Library Resources): Is there any possibility 
that the program at Berkeley may eventually discriminate against the majority? 

Mr. Skipper: This possibility was discussed at length by the task 
force. It is one of the reasons we wanted to stay awe^ from a quota con- 
cept. 

I don't think it will happen. If I can make a short-range prediction, 
I believe that once we overcome the credibility problem, once the community 
is convinced that we are making an earnest effort , and once we get our pro- 
gram established with the supervisors really carrying it on at the opera- 
tional level, then I think we will evolve to a point at which preferential 
treatment is unnecesscuy. 

Preference now takes only two forms: one is the waiting period, aad^ 
the other is in taking in those with high potential who don*t have the 
minimm qualifications. I think that we will gradually come back to original 
standeurds without these two conditions. 

Mr. Jonah (Brown): As a part of the overall university program at 
Brown, the library has started two training programs, one for typists and 
one for library assistants. We're not recruiting them directly into the 
library staff. They're coming in a special group and getting special 
training. We anticipate that we will have openings for all these people who 
graduate from the program. 

Mr. McCarthy: I had occasion to visit the Atlanta University Library 
School recently and wm very much interested to lecLm of the program which 
its library school offers. 

It is doing for library school students what many predcmiinantly Negro 
colleges do for entering freshmen. Under this program, students who are 



college graduates and who appear to have potential are admitted, even if their 
reading and writing ability is below minimiM, The library school runs 
remedial, corrective programs in which these students are required to remain 
until they reach the required level, 

Mr, McDonald: That concludes this part of the program. Let me wish 
all of you good luck in your efforts to provide additional opportunities in 
your libraries for minorities. 
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BUSIMESS MEETING 



Mr. Haas reconvened the meeting at 3:15 p.m. He then gave his report* 



President's Report 

Mr. Haas: There is much ROinR on within the Association of Research 
Libraries > and practically everyone present is involved in one way or another. 
The business meeting provides an opportunity once every six months to dis- 
cuss the more important activities of the Association, all of which concern 
topics that are pertinent to us, day in and day out. 

1. Preservation of Library Materials : It was about ten years ago 
that the ARL seriously got into the preservation business. There has been a 
great deal of effort spent in these last ten years by the ARL Preservation 
Committee, by people like Gordon Williams, Vemer Clapp and a number of 
others working for what I used to think of as a single logical solution, but 
what I now think of as probably a whole complex of solutions to a problem 
that is as complicated and in many ways as unattractive as any we face. 

We received in April a grant from the Office of Education of something 
just under $10,000, not to carry on new research, but instead to try and 
catch our breath and see where we are now on a wide range of fronts, and 
how we caxx plot some specific courses of action to begin to find the first 
steps toward the solution of what has come to be known as the preservation 
problem. 

Murray Howder of the ARL staff is working directly on this project. , 
The Preservation Committee, which will be meeting on Monday, is advising 
on the effort. The intent is simply to try and break up the problem into 
components, some of which cem be solved more quickly than others. Because 
the problem is so large and so complicated, we want to whittle away at the 
edges a bit and see if we can't bring the genered topic into more manageable 
form. 

We're looking, for example, at the specifications for optimum storage 
of materials. Obviously we don't know all the answers. On the other hand, 
new libraries are being built day in and day out, and decisions are being 
made pertinent to the stor€ige conditions , so we want somehow to establish 
where we are at this tine as a guideline for individual librarians. We need 
to examine the whole question of bibliographic control of materials selected 
or maintained for preservation purposes. Each of our libraries contains 
many volumes that are of themselves distinctive*, quite possibly one approach 
is to have individuflj. libraries assiime national preservatior responsibility 
for those volumes that they themselves Judge to be distinct ^ve and not worry 
about what others are doing with other books. Actother obvious approach is 
to focus on American imprints «ind, at the same time^ perhaps to stimulate 
interest in other countries in preservation of ■;^ities that carry the imprints 
of those countries. All of these steps may lead to what will one day be a 
general solution. . 
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2. Interlibrary Loan Study ; The National Science Foundation has 
provided just over $50,000 to support an interlibrary loan study • We have ^ 
talked for some time of the need for specific facts about interlibrary loanb : 
their cost, a projection of the future volume of interlibrary loans, and, 
hopefully, some identification of the characteristics of material loaned 
among libraries « 

The ARL comnittee, chaired by Arthur McAnally, is advising on the pro- 
ject, and in the near future we will be signing a contract with a commercial 
organization to conduct the study, 

3. Microform Project ; The Office of Education has provided funding to 
continue the microform study. The first task of the present study, focused 
on the physical facilities required for microform use, is being completed 
now. The continuation study is intended to focus on two points: first, 
final work on the bibliographic control of microforms and, second, the 
specifications for a national microform agency that would monitor and evalu- 
ate microform projects, acting in a sense as the ombudsman of the research 
library community to the producers of microform projects or potential pro- 
ducers. Felix Reichmann is responsible for the study on bibliographic con- 
trol. 

U. Foreign Newspapers ; Norman Shaffer has Just completed a report on 
a proposed national program for foreign newspapers on microfilm. That report 
will be submitted to the ARL Foreign Newspaper Committee at its meeting in 
the next day or two. We anticipate that the committee will be making recom- 
mendations to the ARL board concerning a national program for the coordina- 
tion of microfilm copying, the extension of microfilm copying (with obvious 
relationships to the Library of Congress effort), the foreign newspaper 
microfilm effort, and the other similar activities. 

5. Management Study ; The Booz, Allen and Hamilton report is in the 
final preparation stages for publication; an edition of 1500 copies will be 
published and distributed toward the end of the summer. 

The library members of the Management Comnittee are meeting on Monday 
afternoon to hear Professor Morris Hamburg and his colleagues from the Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsylvania who, for the last two years, have 
been studying the general subject of management information systems, specifi- 
cally as they relate to statistical data and data gathering. Their effor"^ is 
funded by the Office of Education. The ARL Management Committee serves as 
the advisory committee. 

6. Slavic Bibliographic and Documentation Center ; You have all had, 
I think, at least two issues of New Slavic Publications from the Slavic 
Bibliographic and Documentation Center* A third issue is due this sximmer, 
after which free distribution will cease* It will be distributed, beginning 
in September, on a subscription basis. It would be well to make sure that 
your acquisition components enter an order now rather than later. 

7. Chinese Research Materials Center: Hie Chinese Center at ARL, a 
really booming operation, now has more than two hiindred items available in 
microform, xerographic or reprint form. The Center has assembled and is 
producing, as you know, hard-to-find texts related to mainland China. In 
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the newspaper field, the Center is now filming the Bankers Journal and the 
Hong Kong L^ily News . 

8. National Serials Pilot Project : This project has been operating 
this first ^year on funds provided through the National Agricultural Library, 
under poli/iy guidance of the National Libraries Task Force and with the 
advice of Xn ARL committee. The objectives are to develop a record in MARC 
format of scientific and technical serials in the three national libraries, 
eind to devei.op a capability for a national inventory of serials, both as to 
the location of titles and holdings of those titles. The project is operating 
at this tim^ with a relatively smcdl but very complete data base. 

The prog^rawming work is completed. Various kinds of outputs in terms 
of organizatiorx^of information have been produced. Search capabilities for 
the file are being worked out. The intent this next year is to move from a 
pilot project to what might more appropriately be called a demonstration 
project operating on a substantially larger data base. The hope obviously 
is that this will be the first step in the creation of a national capability 
to organize information concerning serials in an effective machine-readable 
format . 

9. Conference on Federal Library Information Resoiirces t In Mtjrch, 
many of you received invitations to a meeting in Washington sponsored by the 
COSATI Task Group on Library Programs and the Federcd Library Committee. The 
purpose of the meeting was to explain the capabilities of the federal 
libraries and information services as support etgencies for the research 
library community in general* 

Tae meeting served that purpose well. As a result, the Task Group lias 
invited the ARL to name some of its representatives to the Library Task Group, 
euid it has asked the ARL to Join with it and the Federal Library Committee in 
sponsoring another meeting this fall. This meeting 1.. tentatively set for 
the 12th euid 13th of November — a Th'orsday euid Friday — and will carry on this 
subject of the relationship between the federal libraries and the research 
library community. The bosurd at its meeting yesterday agreed to serve as a 
Joint sponsor of this second meeting. Information about the program and the 
invitations will be available in late summer or early fall. [Subsequently, 
the meeting was postponed xmtil spring 1971*1 

10. Nominating Committee ; Hie Nominating Committee for board member- 
ship is chaired by the Vice President Thomas Buckman. He has asked Andrew 
Eaton and Roy Kidman to serve as members of that committee. 

11. Automation : At its January meeting, the board asked Robert 
Blackburn, Rutherford Rogers and Herman Fussier to constitute themselves as 

a committee of three to look at the general subject of automation in research 
libraries, and to prepare specifications for what we hope will be a substan- 
tial and reliable major document addressed to this problem for I he guidance 
of research librarians during the years immediately ahead. 

They have produced a first rate paper, answering no. questions but posing 
many. We will be mailing copies of this paper to all of you in the next 
week or so. [Copies of the report have been distributed.] 
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12. Amendment to Bylavs ; A modest change in the bylaws relating to 
criteria for membership is proposed to remove any existing ambiguity con- 
cerning certain special cases, such as consortia. Revised wording has been 
prepared and approved by the board. It will be sent to the membership thirty 
days before the midwinter meeting and will be voted on at that time. 

13. IRQ and LTP ; The subject of possible official action concerning 
^the projected dissolution by ALA of the International Relations Office and 

the Library Technology Program was raised at the board meeting by several 
people. After discussion, it wets agreed that it would be improper for the 
ARL as an Association to express its concern to the American Library Associa- 
tion, but that it is perfectly appropriate for individual ARL representatives 
to make their feelings known. We woxild note parenthetically that between 
forty and fifty of our representatives have in fact already written to ALA 
concerning this subject. 
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Mr. Haas then cetlled on Mr. McCarthy to report recent events at the 
Washington office. 



Executive Director's Report 

Mr. McCarthy: My report can be quite brief. I want to touch princi- 
pally on some legislative matters that are of concern to ARL member libraries. 

1* National Comnission on Libraries and Information Science ; As you 
know, the bill to create the National Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science was introduced in the House over a year ago, and it was voted out by 
the Committee with strong support. 

A companion bill, differing in certain points from the House bill, was 
introduced in the Senate, and it moved through to passage very rapidly. 

House action was delayed until late this spring. When it came to 
the vote, the bill passed with little opposition. The bills then went to 
conference to reconcile the differences. About that time the Cambodian 
adventure came along, andthat delayed the conference. The Conference Ccir- 
mittee did, however, finally meet about ten days ago, and agreement was 
reached. There is now every reason to expect that both Houses will approve 
the conference report. If President Nixon signs it, there will be a National 
Commission on Libraries and Information Science. [The bill was signed into 
lav on July 20. ] 

In the meemtime, our Federal Relations Committee, with prodding from 
the chairman, Mr. Vosper, was at work developing a list of names of iddivl- 
ducds who should be considered for appointment to the Commission. !niis 
list grew, and then was pruned; it grew agcdn, and was pruned again. About 
ten days or two weeks ago, the list vas considered to be in the best form 
we could produce. 
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Fortunately, we were able to arrange an appointment with Mr. Leonard 
Garment's administrative assistant in the Executive Office. Mr. Haas, Mr. 
Martin and I ceilled on Miss Carol Harford, had a pleasant visit with her and 
left her the list of names. In turn, we received an invitation to submit 
further suggestions or names as we might see fit. We, of course, volunteered 
to be ready to supply any additional information that might be required. 

2. Congressioneil Testimony ; As you know,' we have appeared on behalf 
of legislation and appropriations on several occasions this spring. Mr. 
Haas appeared before Senator Magnuson's Subcommittee on Appropriations. He 
must have done a very good job, because the Senate committee increased the 
sums for several library programs over the f mount voted in the House. The 
sums are almost sure to survive the Senate vote, but the bill will then go 
to conference, and I wouldn't hazard a guess as to what the outcome may be, 

I appeared about a month ago, along with the ALA representatives, before 
Senator Pell's Committee on Higher Education. We had a very pleasant discus- 
sion with Senetor Pell. Interestingly enough, he raised a fair number of 
questions about preservation, and he finally treed me with a question as to 
whether the ink was more or less important than the paper as a cause of dete- 
rioration. Fortunately, Lou Martin was with me, and I passed that question 
to him. 

More recently I appeeured before Congressman Flood's committee in sup- 
port of the appropriation for the Medical Library Assisteuice Act. I was a 
public witness. I argued for larger funds and reasonable sums for all pro- 
grams . 

We are expecting to appear before Mrs. Green's Special Subcommittee on 
Higher Education during the third week in July. Mr. Vosper, chairman of the 
Federal Relations Committee, will be the spokesman for the ARL on that occa- 
sion^ [This hearing was cancelled by Mrs. Green.] 

3. Position Papers : Mr. Haas has referred to the preservation study, 
the interlibrary loan study €Uid the report of the Committee on Automation, 
chadred by Mr. Blackburn. These three items fit into a list of position 
papers which have been under discussion by the board of directors and the 
Federal Relations Committee over the past year. On at least two of them we 
are now going forward. We are not quite sure how rapidly ve can move on the 
third, but the board took action yesterday to move on a fourth topic for 
which a position paper has been pl^Jined. 

Rotighly stated, this would be a paper on federal responsibilities 
which relate to or hare an effect on research libraries. We have in mind a 
person who, we hope, will be willing to undertake this task and can get under- 
way at a fairly early date. 

\ 

U. Copyri^t ; Another aspect of legislation with which Vemer Clapp 
and I have been deeply concerned over the past year and a half or longer is 
copyright revision. You will remember that at the January meeting, Mr. Clapp 
and Mr. Low spoke to this topic and reported that the two library associations 
were supporting an amendment to Section 108(d)l. 
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We have promoted this amendment, working with the ALA and on our own 
as we could. The ALA group, Mr. Low and Miss Krettek, were able to per- 
suade Senator Hart to introduce this amendment when the Copyright Revision 
Bill comes before the full Judiciary Committee. This was supposed to have 
happened last March; it hasn*t happ-^e^ yet, €uid we don't know when it will 
en. In any ceise. Senator Hart is committed to introduce the amendment. 

In March, Verner Clapp and I undertook to visit the administrative 
assistants of all the Senators on the Judiciary Committee to explain the 
amendment to them, to try to persuade them to support it, and to make clear 
to them, if we could, that this amendment does not attempt to do what the 
publishers say it attempts, namely, permit libraries to copy anything with no 
restrictions whatever. That was quite a strenuous time; we both survived it, 
but barely. 

Since then, we have participated in several meetings of the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on Copyright Revision. This is a committee formed a nimiber of years 
ago under the leadership of the National Education Association. At a meeting 
early this month, when the ad hoc committee was taking what it regarded as a 
final position on the Copyright Revision Bill, it turned out that library 
photocopying was one of the points on which the committee would not give 
ground and, unless changes could be made, the decision was that the ad hoc 
conmittee would oppose passage of the Copyright Revision Bill. 

It is impossible to make any predictions about the Copyright Revision 
Bill. We keep hearing stories that it is still unsatisfactory to the CATV 
industry, and that so much money and so much power is involved that there 
will be no Copyright Revision Bill. Whether this is true or not, we Just 
don't know. From time to time we get alerted that some thing is going to 
happen. Up to now it hasn't. 

Many of you have been very helpful in writing to your Senators and 
Congressmen on various pieces of legislation. I can assure you that this is 
very important. Hearing from home does make a difference to all Congressmen. 

5. Lighting. Study : Mr. Metcalf's lighting studj' is supposed to be in 
galley proof when we get back to Washington. Unless the printer fails us, 
we will have a publication before the end of the summer. This vill be dis- 
tributed to the membership, and will be available for sale* 

6. Academic Library Statistics ; I report this last item not with any 
pleasure, but sir.ply to inform you of the situation. I learned Thursday 
afternoon that the National Center for Educational Statistics will not collect 
statistics on college and university libraries this year. The explanation 

is that funds are short. The Center expects to adopt a program of collecting 
library statistics in alternate years from this point onward. Hie ARL will, 
of course, be collecting its own statistics this fall as it has in recent 
years. I take this opportunity to thank all of you for your prcanpt responses 
to our requests for information. 
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Mr, Haas: In previous years, as I have sat in the audience myself, 
I have always noted the way in which ARL presidents acknowledged the help 
of the ABL office, specifically the efforts of Mr, McCarthy, Now that I'm 
up here I know why: we're just awfully lucky and remarkably well served. 

Carl Jackson has a few comments on a paper, cdready distributed, pro- 
posing a legislative communications network for the ARL, [The paper appears 
in the Minutes as Appendix c] 



ARL Communications Network 



Mr, Jackson: The ARL staff has indicated that it woiold be helpful to 
have more information about those ARL representatives who. have personal 
contacts with Senators and Congressmen, Such information would enable the 
headquarters staff to act more effectively with regard to proposed legisla- 
tion affecting libraries. Concern atlso has been expressed about the fact 
that there is no mechanism which would enable the ARL office to alert a 
large number of ARL representatives to the fact that they should communicate 
quickly with their Senators and Congressmen about important legislation. 

During its meeting in Rochester in April, the Federal Relations Com- 
mittee asked that I serve as a subcommittee of one on this matter and pre- 
.are a short report on the situation and what might be done to remedy it, 
1 believe all of you have received the report and the questionnaire which 
accompanied it, I should emphasize that this paper is really a "talk paper," 
Intended sin5)ly to determine the response of representatives to the ideas 
presented. 

There seem to be at least two things which we as ARL library directors 
might do. We could inform the ARL office of any contacts we may have with * 
Congressmen, Senators, members of their staffs, and eidministration officials. 
We also could indicate other individuals whom we know who have such contacts. 
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Secondly, we could participate in, what I shall call for lack of a 
better phrase, a legislative communications network. At times, there i^ a 
real need for a fast and large response fr<m librarians to members of Con- 
gress on library legislation. The need for this response can be pressing, 
and often there is only a short time in which to bring it about. As you 
have noted, my report suggests that we might develop some kind of a telephone 
network in which libraries would accept responsibility for contacting other 
libraries in order, to generate a broad response to Congress on specific 
legislation. 

Discussion : Mr, Bryarit (Harvard): Having read the paper and looked .at 
the questionnaire, I wonder 'about the feasibility of trying to codiiy what 
by definition is a very amorphous mass of infomation. I'm not sure that the 
answers to a lot of questionnaires would help solve the problem. 

Mr, Jackson: I share your concern. I wonder if Kr. McCarthy voxild 
have any comment. 

Mr. McCarthy: Identification of Individuals to whom we have success 
and who in turn have influence in Congress and the administration can be 
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valuable. Whether or not a formed effort to develop such information would 
be successful, I don't know. On the second point, the ALA has what is 
referred to as a state network, and this is used under certain circunstances 
when a widespread expression of opinion appears to be called for. This does 
not mean that the staff in Washington would refrain from contacting a 
particular individucd who was known or thought to be the key person with 
respect to a particiilar item or subject. 

I'm not sure how often we would find it advisable to try to use such a 
network if we had one. We woxild use parts of it as appropriate, and perhaps 
only very occasionally try to call on the entire network. I would welcome 
further expressions of opinion. We're not too sure of this procedure, but 
we did think that it should be considered and explored. 

Mr. Milczewski (Washington): Personailly, I would be glad to be called. 
I think 6JL1 of us here have contacts of one sort or another, I really don't 
see the necessity, howeveri of listing" people we know, because we know a 
good many people relating to different kinds of situations. 

Mr. Jackson: What we're looking for is the personal acquaintance with 
key individuals. "Walking in cold" is often not very effective. 

The second part, the political network, I think is quite vfidid, that 
is, knowing in advance how we can respond quickly. 

Mr. McAnally (Oklahoma): I don't know how successful this question- 
naire might be in turning up the names of people to deal with some specific 
prob5em, but if this will help reduce the number of times that the ^general 
membership might be cedled on, that would be helpful. If these prccvlems can 
be dealt with more effectively by a few people who know members of the com- 
mittees in question, then maybe the ARL's influence woiild be strengthened 
without having to call on the membership quite as frequently for general 
appeals . 

Hy own feeling is that you refiJLly ought to be trying to find out which 
ARL representatives know personally influenticd people in Washington. Uiere 
may be fewer than one would think from listening to the ccxnments here on the 
floor, but those that you would get could prove to be very useful. 

Mr. Heron (Kansas): I wanted to ask a closely related question. When 
Mr. McCarthy becomes aware of a legislative problem, wouldn't it he more 
useful to have a list of the key people in Washington, with an indication of 
those ARL representatives vho might have some relationship with them? 

Mr. McCarthy: I think the answer is yes. 

Mr. Haas: I think the appropriate thing to do in this case is to 
refer this subject to the FedercLL Relations Connittee for further study, 
based on the suggestions made today. 
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Mr. Haas: Gordon Williams has two brief comments, one on the census 
tapes and the other on the National Archives and Records Service, 



1970 Census Tapes 

Mr. Williams: As you know, the Center for Research Libraries has an 
ad hoc committee on the problems of utilization of the census tapes. A 
report was sent to you earlier on the first meeting of the committee; a 
second report is in the mail. At least some of you have received it, but 
probably not all as yet. 

At this point, I simply want to add a little to the report. The 
report says that the Ford Foundation, which has received several proposals, 
has not yet made up its mind what, if anything, it's going to do in the 
direction of support. Beca\ise of this, it seemed at the time of the last 
meeting that the committee could not make a specific recommendation in sup- 
port of a specific proposal. 

Since then, however, Mr. Harris of the University of Pennsylvania has 
received a greuit to piirsue his study. It seems to him and to me that it 
would be useful for the ARL libraries to get together on some sort of a 
cooperative program for use of the tapes, whatever it may be. Even if 
libraries change direction later, the common starting point should be 
beneficial. 

Because of this, you will be receiving shortly another proposal that, 
it now appears, may ask for some library support, I think that our problem 
is to get started before the reality of the situation becomes so entrenched, 
as local cataloging did, that one can't back up and do anything in a cen- 
trcdized and cooperative way for everyone's benefit. 



National Archives 

. Ttie other item that I want to make a general announcement about Is the 
microfilming program of the National Archives and Records Service and the 
policies it proposes to follow, 

I have tried to persuade National Archives to make a loan positive 
avfidlable so that libraries wouldnH have to buy everything. Fortunately, 
I was able to talk to the Archivist in time, Ttie idea of a loan positive 
apparently had never occurred to him, and he received it with great favor* 
As a matter of fact, a recent letter from him tells me that because of this 
suggestion they have now decided to loan the positives In the FedereJ. Records 
Centers , 

The next task is to fjet out lists of the microfilms which will be 
available so that people ^;111 know what is planned by the National Archives 
and Records Service. I have such a list, prepared by them, but a phone call 
a couple of days CLgo inalcated that they have run into some budget problems 
and the list will have v<o b^. modified, perhaps cut down somewhat, perhaps 
not. Further information on this will be forthcoming. 
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We are also trying to get them to modify this program a bit. All the 
Federal Records Centers don't need all microfilms. Nationu.1 Archives could 
perhaps do better with its money by making a selection available for dis- 
tribution and making a fuller set available for loan. 

In any case, conversations are going forward on this really very signi- 
ficant and important action on the part of the National Archives to benefit 
scholars with a loan positive of microfilms from their collection. Obviously, 
it will take several years to complete this project, but it's being started 
on a fairly substantial basis. I think we should be aware of this and get 
the lists, which will be published in Prologue . They will also be published 
in the Center's newsletter so that you can modify Dur own acquisition pro- 
gram in accordance with what is available. 



Mr. Haas: Porter Kellam has a comment on the United States Book 
Exchemge. 



U.S. Book Exchetnge 

Mr. Kellam: As you receLll, I gave a short report at the Is^it meeting, 
and I want to bring you up-to-date on developments at USBE since thtJt time. 

At the midwinter meeting I reported that USBE was interested in 
increasing its distribution of publications to libraries that belong to the 
ARL, and that this interest stemmed from two principal considerations. 

In the first place, .USEE needed to increase its distribution of pub- 
lications in order to be able to maintain its services without increasing 
its fees still further. In the second place, it appeared that ARL libraries 
were not using the services of USBE as a national resource for publications 
to the extent that they could and should. 

To recapitulate briefly the statistical infomation which was. given 
in my report, the ARL libraries as a group support the USBE — 77 of the 85 
libraries do— by having memberships at least. The ARL libraries siapply 25 
per cent of the pilbli cations which form the USBE stock. As a group, the 
ARL institutions requested and received only six per cent of the total num- 
ber of publications distributed by USBE in 1969. ' It was noted tha'; lU 
institutions out of the 77, varying in age, state of development, geographi- 
cal location and other factors, received over 1,000 items in 1969, and the 
other 63 libraries who were members could undoubtedly find more usefulness 
in USBE if the^ vo\ild experiment with making requests to it. 
■> 

The report stated that the USBE staff would conduct a program of 
follow-up in an effort to establish commiini cations that would produce more 
requests. I am pleased to report that this campaigi has been undertaken 
and is having some tangible results. Four of the ARL libraries which were 
noo USBE members in January of this year have now Joined. 
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Although the fee increases which took effect in Januetry have had the 
predictable result of a temporary decrease in distribution to all the USEE 
members, inclu^^ing ARL libraries, the decrease is less among the latter whose 
total participation has gone up to 67 per cent through May of 1970. That's 
still not enough, of course. 

Of the 81 ARL USEE members, twenty are now making requests at a more 
substantial rate than in 1969* As a result, ten have received more publica- 
tions in the first five months of 1970 than they did during the whole of 1969. 

This progress is encouraging, but we hope it is only the beginning of 
an upward trend, and that by the end of this year a much greater increase 
will be shown. It's got to be shown from these libraries or some other 
libraries if the USEE is to overcome the financial difficulty it's in now. 

The USEE staff will continue to follow-up on all the ARL libraries, 
endeavoring to establish lines of communication where these do not yet exist, 
pointing out the values of USEE stocks and services and the economy of its 
operations, both in the relisitively low cost of its fees and in the savings 
to libreuries which use USEE can effect. You or your acquisitions librarian 
may expect to be contacted still further by the USEE staff. 



* « # # # 



Mr. Haas: This year we trade the vice president of ARL the program 
chairman for the principal meeting in the spring. As you know, we're moving 
to a new format, and Mr. Euckman has a report on the location, dates and 
proposed progreun. 



Spring 1971 ARL Meeting 

Mr. Euckman: As y^a will recall, the board and the membership agreed 
that the ARL \i >uld change the time of the summer meeting, which has coincided 
with the ALA summer conference, apd would instead have a spring meeting. 
This spring meeting — that is, the spring meeting of 1971 — ^will be held at 
the Eroadmoor Hotel in Colorado Springs on April 23rd, Friday, through April 
25th, Sunday. 

Hie tentative structure of the program looks like this: The general 
title of the program is "The University Library and Its Environment in the 
Seventies." On Friday there will be four general topics covered: 

1. "Hie Teaching and Research Environments: New Trends, Projections 
and Objectives in Higher Education Affecting the University Library." 

2. "Hie Commercial and Governmental Environments: Changing Aspects of 
Publishing and Commercialization of Information Sources and Services." 

3. "Hie Administrative and Fiscal Environments: Changing Patterns 
and the Responses of Library Management." 
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k. "Relationships With the Library Community: Productive Forms of 
Cooperation and Collective Action," 

On Saturday, again in accordance with the new pattern, we plan to have 
five or six discussion groups, each consisting of about fifteen to twenty 
persons • They will concern themselves with sub-topics drawn from the more 
general topics of the day before. These sessions will be about one and one- 
half hours in length. We hope to arrange it so that interested representa- 
tives can attend two of these sessions if they wish. 

There will be a luncheon Saturday noon, eind a business meeting in the 
afternoon, with adjournment at five o'clock. There will be time and space 
reserved for meetings of ARL committees on Sunday, April 25th. 

I would welcome suggestions of possible speakers on any of these 
topics. 

There will be further information on the meeting as the date draws 
closer, 

# # # # « 



Midwinter 1971 ARL Meeting 

Mr, Haas.: I note that the next ARL meeting, the midwinter meeting, 
will be held on Sunday, January 17th in Los Angeles. 



The meeting was adjourned at U:55 p^m* 
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UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON LIBRARIES 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 



General Order 1*6 
March 26, 1970 



PROCEDURES FOR EMERGENCY SECURITY ACTION 
MAIN AND BRANCH LIBRARIES 



This Order outlines the procedures to be followed by all Library personnel in 
case of threats to Library occupants, collections or buildings. They are a 
part of the campus security program and are based upon 3 Security Division 
practices of: 

1. Providing advance notice and information of pending emergency 
evacuation whenever possible. 

2. Establishing a security coordinator for each building on campus 
who will receive and transmit security messages to the occupant 
departments . 

3. Directing security measures which call for: 

a. Evacuating Libreoy users only. 

b. Evacuating Libraiy users and staff. 

h. Assuming security responsibility for a building once, the evacua- 
tion order has been given and the security force has entered the 
building. 

3* Authorizing reopening of secured buildings as soon as conditions 
warrant . 

During periods of unrest, all members of the staff should make a special 
effort to be ailert to matters of genersil security. Particular attention 
should be paid to securing desks, files, lockers, doors, windows, supply 
cabinets and cash boxes. Each member of the staff has a proprietary interest 
in the Library and should act accordingly. 

Should violence occur when the staff is present, do nothing to further inflame 
the situation. Do not attempt any police action. 

In the event of a Main Libretry evacuation, the Heailth Sciences Library will 
be the communications center. All cedls requesting status of closing and 
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' reopening should be directed to campus extension 3-5530. 

The procedures below are developed in order to place responsibility, and to 
show actions required by various staff members. Questions regarding these 
procedures should be directed to the Associate Director of Libraries. 

A. All Personnel 

1. Report any emergency (such as fire, bomb threat, rowdyism, etc.) 
directly to the Security Division, extension 3-2122. 

2. Study, and be thoroughly familiar with, the fire extinguisher loca- 
tions and evacuation routes indicated on the floor plans posted 
near your work station. 

3. Be thoroughly familiar with the security procedures issued by your 
division or branch supervisors. 

h. Maintain surveillance in your work area and the Library in general, 
and immediately report any suspicious act or item to the Associate 
Director of Libraries. 

5. Submit any handout material obtained on campus to the Library 
Administration office as soon as possible. 

6. When Library users only are evacuated, continue your normal routines 
but do not congregate near windows. 

7. When ordered to evacuate the building: 

a. Lock or secure your work area according to yoa^ division or 
branch supervisor's instructions. 

b. £vax:uate the building according to designated traffic flow 
routes. Do not use the elevator or the emergency exits unless 
conditions make it impossible to uie the normal routes. These 
routes are shown on the fire extinguisher charts displayed in 
your etrea. 

c. Proceed to the locations designated by your supervisor and 
wait for infomation to be passed to you. Do not call the Main 
Library . If you feel it is necessary, call the Health Sciences 
Library for information concerning security status and reopen- 
ing. If you call your home (baby sitter, etc.), advise them 
not to call the Main Library. 

d. Remain on campus in the Faculty Lounge, Branch Library or other 
designated areas, available for recall until; 
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(1) Technical Processes personnel — U:00 p.m. 

(2) Public Services personnel — the end of your scheduled 
shift for the day, 

(3) Hourly personnel — the end of your scheduled vork period 
for the day. 

All personnel are to report to work at their normal time the 
next work day following an evacuation unless otherwise directed* 

e. The Assistant Director for Public Services is responsible for 
staffing for reopening. 



Division and Branch Supervisors 

1. Display fire extinguisher and traffic routing charts in conspicuous 
locations in your area, and assure yourselves that all personnel 
know their locations and use. Instruct all new m^^mbers of your 
staff on these charts as soon as they .eport for work. 

2. Prepare, and distribute to all staff members, security procedures 
for your area. Submit one copy of your security procedures to the 
Associate Director of Libreuries. 

3. Keep your staff informed of pending emergencies and take preliminary 
precautions as information is transmitted to you by your building 
security coordinator or the Associate Director of Libraries. 

U. Provide supervisory coverage in your area during the noon hour. 

3. Emergency evacuation of a Branch Library may be initiated as 
follows; 

a. You evacuate your Branch on yoiir own initiative. If so, immedi*- 
ately call the Associate Director of Libraries and the security 
coordinator of your building. 

b. The Associate Director of Libraries orders your Branch evacuated. 
If so, inform your building security coordinator Immediately or 
the Security Division. 

c. The building security coordinator orders evacuation. If so, 
inform the Associate Director of Libreuries immediately* 
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C. Associate Director of Libraries 

1. Act as secxirity coordinator for the Suzzallo Library building and 
central security coordinator for the Library system. 

2. Act as liaison between the Library and the campus Security Division. 

3» Provide fire extinguisher and emergency traffic routing charts for 
all segments of the Suzzallo Library building. 

k. Approve and maintain a file of all security procedures affecting 
the Library system. 

5» Prepare and issue specific security procedures to Individuals and 
Library units which have specieJ. security functions or duties. 

6. Assure the Library and University Administration that proper 
security procedures are in effect at all Library locations, and 
that the Library personnel are thoroughly familiar with their 
responsibilities. 

7» Maintain a communications l^nk with the Health Sciences Library 
during emergency security evacuations. 



D. Health Sciences Library 

1. Act as Library information center during emergency evaucatlons. 

2. Direct the telephone network for information concerning evacuation 
and reopening of the various Library units. 



Mr. Kenneth S. Allen » Chairman 9 

Ad Hoc Committee on Library 
Security 

Mrs* Le Anderson 

Mr« James Ekendahl 

Mr. Gene Llewellyn 

Mr, Karl Lo 

Mrs* lone Redford 

Miss Clairann Schickler 
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EMPLOYMENT OF MINORITY GROUP PERSONNEL 
IN RESEARCH LIBRARIES 



I. Introduction 

At its tTOnty-eighth meeting in January 1970, the ARL bO€trd of dire:?tors 
voted to establish an ad hoc committee to prepare a report on the subject of 
employment opportunities in research libraries for members of minority groups. 
The bo€urd expressed the hooe that this report could be ready for its April 
1970 meeting, where it would serve as a basis for discussion. 

At the conclusion of the January meeting, incoming Presid.nt Warren 
J. Haas asked John McDonald to chair this committee and to secure what help 
he might neec from other members of the board or from those outside the board 
having speciel familifiurity with or insight into the question. In a subse- 
quent letter, dated January 27, 1970, President Haas expressed the committee 
charge as fr 11 : 

...prepare a brief statement for the board of directors 
on the general subject of opportunities for minority 
groups in university libraries. It is not our Intent 
that you reach conclusions or even make detailed recom- 
mendations fcr a comprehensive program in this area. 
Rathar, I think we agreed that what is required at this 
point is 1) a concise statement of the nature of the 
question itself, 2) your understanding of the alternative 
'philosophical* approaches to the problem, and 3) some 
examples for illustrative purposes of approaches taken 
by different libraries. 

He further stated that if the chairman wished to work alone he was free to 
do so. Only In a technical sense has this been a one-man committee, since 
many colleagues around the country have provided comments and advice and, 
most important, documentation on the programs in effect or planned in their 
libraries. 

As a final bit of background, the record shoiild show that the matter 
of minority opportunities was initially brought to the board by Ihomas 
Buckman. Although individually, as head librarians and administrators, mem- 
bers of the board were doubtless aware of minority employment problems, it 
was Mr. Buckman' s presentation of the situation at Northwestern University 
that focused the board's official attention on this matter. 



II. The Present Situation 

By now most libraries of ARL size have had some experience in dealing 
with minority group personnel. A few libraries are known to have detailed 
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plans for identifying, recruiting and training employees from minority- 
groups, and other libraries are known to be developing similar plans. In 
the absence of a thorough survey, however, it must be supposed that most 
libraries are without euiy carefully conceived program for increasing minority 
representation. 

Such plans as do exist either have been developed voluntarily within 
the library or they have been inspired (in some cases, imposed) by some 
outside agency. Voluntaury plans are marked by informality, imagination, 
€uid good intentions. Involuntary plans, on the other hand, tend to be 
mechanical, inflexible, and result-oriented. The voluntary plans make for 
more interesting ^3ading, but the involuntary plans appear to have more 
success in getting the job done. Both types attempt to respond to the 
fact that there are too few representatives of minority groups working in 
research libraries, either as profession€Q librarians or as manbers of the 
supporting staff. 



III. Elements of a Minority Opportunity Program 

On the fundamental assumption that research libraries have an obliga- 
tion to participate in the task of providing equal employment opportunities 
for minorities, it may be usefiil to try to describe the elements of a 
minority opportunity program. In general, these elements are closely related 
to overall excellence in personnel administration. Starting with a broad 
policy statement on non-discrimination and equal employment opportunity, 
an effective plan will incorporate most, if not eJLl, of the guidelines for 
affirmative action commonly found in business and industry. Beyond 
guaremteeing that applicants will be employed without regard to race, creed, 
color, or national origin, affirmative action includes, but is not limited 
to, all aspects of the following: employment, upgrading, demotion, or 
transfer; recruitment or recruitment advertising; layoff or termination; 
rates of pay or other forms of compensation; and selection for training^ 
including apprenticeship. 

Althouc^ the language of affirmative action may seem more appropriate 
to the trades than to the professions and in libraries may seem more appli* 
cable to the supporting staff than to the professional group, the spirit of 
affirmative action is readily transferable. The details of affirmative 
action are many and they may require a larger and more sophisticated per- 
sonnel administration section than most ARL libraries now poasess. Certainly 
policy statements and good intentions alone will not do the Job. Most res* 
pondents cite the h'-o . for more funds for Improved personnel administration, 
with all that that iniplies In the way of better publicity for Job openings, 
more comprehensive recruiting at all levels, more imaginative training pro- 
grams, expanded work-study opportunities, internships, and access to con- 
tinuing education. 
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IV. Compliance and Enforcement 

Since universities are government contractors , their personnel, policies 
and practices will sooner or later attract the attention of one or more of 
the federed eigencies concerned with contract compliance. To date univer- 
sities in or near large urban centers have been the target of these agencies," 
presumably because compliance officieds tend to be concentrated in the popu- 
lation centers, but non-urban institutions can expect to receive their share 
of scrutiny in due course. 

The legal basis for enforcement rests primarily in two documents: the 
Civil Rights Act of 196U and Executive Order 112^6, issued September 2U, 
1965, and entitled EqueJ. Employment Opportunity. Enforcement of the pro- 
visions of these laws and regulations is variously the responsibility of 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Com.Tiission, the Office of Federal Contract 
Compliance, or the Office for Civil Rights. These agencies have espoused 
the privately developed Plans for Progress Affirmative Action Guidelines 
to supplement the language of the official regulations. 

The whole thrust of affirmative action is, as the Office for Civil 
Rights puts it, "result-oriented" rather than "intention-oriented." This 
explains why the imposed plans are so demanding of detail on the number and 
kinds of vacancies, the characteristics of applicants and the disposition of 
applications. In general, compliance people are very hardheaded. They want 
to know what the situation in a given institution is now and what correctives 
are proposed. Once affirmative action plans have been instituted, they want 
to know the results of the program, li any. If the program has little suc- 
cess, they want to know the reasons for its failure. And all of this, from 
program to performance, is wanted in very great detail. 

Some enforced programs call for "quotas" — a set number of positions 
reserved for members of minority groups. If this smacks of reverse dis- 
crimination, one can only note that the literature of the subject is full 
of suggestions that this is indeed what the situation calls for. 

While the important thing is to have an equal employment opportunity 
program, and it makes little difference whether such a program is arrived 
at voluntarily or not, there is some evidence to suggest that the most suc- 
cessful plans are those that Involve enforcement procedures. 



V. Voluntary Action 

Despite the foregoing argument in favor of built-in enforcement proce- 
dures , much can be said for internally generated plans freely arrived at. 
As has been noted before, these plans tend to be broader and more imaginative, 
placing their emphasis on' variety and attractiveness of opportunity rather 
than on mechanics and record-keeping. The Harvard Library, for example, is 
making a simultaneous attack on at least three aspects of the problem: one 
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program is "directed toward the training of individuals for various clerical 
Jobs in the Library"; another, "toward recruitment for the Intern Program"; 
and the third, "toward strengthened recruitment for the professional ranks 
directly." Moreover, the Harvard Libreury and the Simmons College Library 
School are well on the way to a Joint recruiting effort among minority groups* 

The University of Connecticut has developed a broad and active program 
in the area of humeui rights and opportunities under the direction of a Black 
Studies Committee. This program is designed to strengthen the Library's 
collections in this field, to interpret and make known these collections to 
the University community and others, to present programs and exhibits, to 
provide educational and training programs in the field of librarianship for 
the disadvantaged, and to make library staff members more aware of their 
responsibilities in this area. The personnel aspects of the program involve 
recruitment and training efforts at the clerical level, work-study opportuni- 
ties at the subprofessioncd level, €uid an internship program new to the 
Library at the professional level. In addition, at the professional level 
a new progreun seeks to recruit "ombudsmen" to establish better coordination 
with various university programs for the disadvantaged and to provide assis- 
tance in the use of the Library on an individual basis to disadvantaged 
students. 

Ttie programs outlined above are representative of many that are opera-- 
ting or developing elsewhere, A thorough surv uld doubtless reveal many 
other interesting and promising approaches. 



VI. Random Observations 

1. niere are obvious regional differences in the minority opportunity 
problem. While the needs of blacks are pervasive, those of Orientials on the 
Vest Coast (and elsewhere Mexican Americans suid American Indians of the 
Southwest (and elsewhere), Cubans and Puerto Ricans of the Eastern Seaboard 
(and elsewhere) present somewhat different aspects of the general problem. 

2. Possibly the most comprehensive minority opportunity program 
functioning in a university library today is the one at the University of 
California (Berkeley). 3^e program is of the affimative action type and 
is showing definite resulLs on the basis of its first semi-annual report. 
There is no state or university-wide plan operating in California and, as 

a result, the programs in effect at U.C.L.A. and elsewhere in the California 
system vary widely from the one at Berkeley and from one another. This 
reinforces the view that the problem is in the p' ovince of the federal 
rather than state governments. 

3. Most respondents emphasize that qualified minority candidates are 
extremely hard to find. This suggests that special efforts must be made in 
the educational sphere, but it also provides an alert to the danger of 
assuming that minority opportunities are somebody else^s responsibility. 
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Increasingly, libraries, liV.e all other employers, will be asked to modify 
their requirements so that persons with imperfect qualifications will not 
be denied opportunities for which they can ultimately become fully qualified. 

The following may help to illuminate this point. At one university a 
library staff member, replying to a questionnaire, stated: "I do not think 
people should be hired or not hired because they are members of a minority 
group. People should be hired because they are qualified for the position." 
At first reading such a statement has a ring of fairness and impartiality, 
but when members of minority groups find it difficult, if not impossible, to 
become "qualified" then such a statement can be viewed as empty and invalid 
and merely supportive of the status quo. 

U. Related to (3) above is the question of aptitude and other psycho- 
logical tests where these may be used to help determine the fitness of appli- 
cants for library positions. In business and industry the propriety of 
applying such tests to members of minority groups has long been in question. 
It is a matter of record that blacks generally score lower than whites in 
tests, but it is coming to be recognized that such results can be expected 
where cultrual backgrounds vary widely, and it is now thoTight that for this 
reason the tests are often not a fair or valid measure of true ability. As 
a consequence many companies have drastically modified or abandoned alto- 
gether their testing procedures. 

For libraries the important point to be gleaned from this is that an 
apparent deficiency in the qualifications of a minority candidate may not 
in fact prove to be disabling to performance on the job. 

5. Plans for improving employment opportunities for minorities seldom 
originate within libraries. Those affecting the supporting staff are often 
a part of a broader program designed to deal with the clerical staff through- 
out the institution, A corollary is that programs for professional librarians 
from minority groups are more often the responsibility of the library — and 
for this reason there is considerable variety in these programs. 



VII . Conclusion 

The ramifications and complexities of the minority opportunity problem 
are such that it is extremely difficult to diijcuss the problem in brief com- 
pass. From a too brief and too random study a few apparently stable facts 
do emerge. First, members of minority groups must be allowed greater access 
to positions in libraries. Second, plans to improve opportunities for mem- 
bers of minorities will be imposed from outside if they are not developed 
^'oluntco-ily from within. Third, minority opportunity plans c€u^ be effec- 
tive in dealing with the problem but much In addition must be done 
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in the educational sphere. Fo\irth, good plans involve good personnel admin- 
istration which, in turn, involves money, however, much can be achieved at 
little or no cost to improve staff attitudes towards minority opportunity 
programs and towards minorities themselves* 

John P* McDonald 
March, 1970 
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ADDENDUM A 
EXAMPLES OF PROGRAMS 



Harvard 

1) Appointed Clifford Alexander, black member of Board of Overseers, 
to make study and develop program. 

2) Personnel Office is setting up training program financed partially 
by federal government (Manpower ACT MA - 5, May, 1969). College 
library will be taking on four trainees. This will Lrain disadvan- 
taged persons for clerical Jobs in University, 

3) Library committees appointed by Mr, Bryant to make recommendations 
for increasing minority group representation in Library's Intern 
Program and in nonprofessional ranks of staff. Committee studying 
Intern Program has been discussing possibility of a Joint recruit- 
ing effort with School of Library Science at Simmons College, 



II, University of Oklahoma 

1) Sent questionnaire to faculty, classified employees, and student 
assistants. Of 225 questionnaires distributed, II5 were returned, 

2) Suggested that a legal definition of what percentage of American 
Indian blood qusdifies a person as belonging to that ethnic group. 
It was suggested that the national Civil Rights Act of 196k should 
be consiilted as an aid to the committee, 

3) At facility level: minority representation seems to be result of 
"under effort," Recommend that every effort be made to seek out 
qualified professional librarians who happen also to be members of 
minority groups, 

k) Classified: Recommend that libreo-ies be willing to provide extra 
training for those with potential who may have been handicapped 
.by unequal education opportunities* 

5) Student Assistants: Recommend better distribution of minority 
groups throughout working parts of libraries* 

6) Grievance Committee: Recommend that such committee be established 
as an outlet for those who feel unfairly treated for any reason; 
fluctuating membership to provide for some "peers" of complainant. 
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III. Columbia University 

Affirmative Action Council has policy to; 

1) Include a statement of equ€LL employment opportunity In all "Help 
Wanted" ads and to maintain a file of ads at each employment loca- 
tion as evidence of adherence to the policy. 

2) Place ads on a prograxmned basis in media which reach minorities 
and to cLllocate an increasingly large share of classified ad budget 
to this end* 

3) Develop closer communication with responsible neighborhood organi- 
zations and agencies and to list Job opportunities with them. 

h) Participate in "job fairs" and other neighborhood efforts to open 
up employment opportunities for disadvantaged. 

5) Notify eiuployment agencies, when used, of firm commitment to non-^ 
discrimination. 

6) Intensify efforts to broaden sources of supply, with special em- 
phasis on recruiting at schools and colleges with heavy minority 
enrollments . 

7) Display Equal Employment Opportunity posters at each employment 
location . 

8) Provide a courteous reception to any applicant for Colunibia employ- 
ment and record reason for failure to employ when employment is not 
possible. 

9) Continuously evaluate testing programs as regards their relevance 
to performance in positions for which tests are being administered. 

10) Realistically assess Job specifications and encourage employing 
departments to consider minority applicants with lesser skills. 

11) Evaluate regularly the racial mix of applicants and maintain a 
record at each employment location of number of applicants by racial 
and ethnic groupings. 
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ADDENDUM B 
SOME USEFUL REFERENCES 



Published Sources 

1) Affirmative Action Guidelines ^ prepared by Plans for Progress, 

1800 G Street, N,W- , Washington, D- C- 20006, n.d. 

2) Barrett, Richard "Gray Areas in Black and White Testing," 

Harvard Business Review ^ U6 ( Jauiuary-February , I968) : 92-95* 

3) Haynes, Ulric, Jr, "Equal Job Opportunity: the Credibility Gap," 

Harvard Business Review , U6 (January-February, I968) 113-120, 

h) Kirkpatrick, James J* Testing and Fair Employment: Fairness and 
Validity of Personnel Tests for Different Ethnic Groups, New 
York, N^Y.U. Press, 1968, 

5) Lockwood, Howard C. "Guidelines for Selection," (Developing Fair 

Employment Programs), Personnel , US (July-August, I966): 50-57* 

6) McLain, Gerald A. "Personnel Testing and the EEOC," Personnel 

Jourral, h6 (July-August, 1967): kh8^h32. 



Unpublished Sources 

1) Northwestern University • Affirmative Action Compliance Program ^ 
June 19, 1969 • [8 pages, mimeo] and letter response from Clifford 
E, Minton, Contract Compliance Specialist, U» C» Office for Civil 
Rights, dated October 8, 1969 . 

2) University of California jBerkeley) , General Library. Minority 
Opportunities in t he Librliry (Administrative Manual 10), 1 July 
1969, and Six-Month Report on Minority Opportunities in the Library 
covering the period from 1 July 1969 through 31 December 1969 • 
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LIBRARIES IN AN AGE OF LEGISLATIVE INVOLVEMENT; 
SOME INFORMATION AND COMMUNICATION PROBLEMS 



A Report of the Subconimittee on Political Action 
of the ARL Federal Relations Committee 



Introduction 

During the past decade, there has been an unprecedented amount and range of 
legislation involving libraries, both on the federal and state levels. This 
suggests that there is ample Justification and need for ARL librarians to 
become increasingly politically active. This political activity, of course, 
would have to be consistent with the status of the Association as a nonprofit, 
tax-exempt) higher education Association. 

The political action which is suggested might take a number of forms. For 
example, it seeas reasonable to suggest that directors of ARL libraries 
should make an eittempt to develop a "current awareness service" on libraries 
and their needs for their Congressmen and Senators in Washington, and their 
representatives in state government. Many legislators do not understand pro- 
blems faced by research libraries and would welcome the views of individual 
librarians on specific legislation which would have an impact on library 
services • It also is possible through this type of conmiunication to develop 
a personal relationship with one's political representatives* This, in turn, 
would make it easier to approach elected officials and executive staff on 
library matters* In short, each library should do its utmost to make its 
problems and its services as visible as possible to those who control the 
public purse. 

Another potentially beneficial activity may well be the establishment of a 
committee of professional staff in each library which would concern itself 
with national and state legislation affecting libraries. Such a committee 
cotild provide such useful infomation to the director and to the library 
staff 618 a whole. It also could "watch-dog" impending legislation, provide 
assistance in drafting letters to Congressmen, solicit support of the larger 
academic conmunity for library legislation, and assist in telephoning other 
libraries when rapid reaction to pending legislation is needed* 



Some Information and Communications Needs of the ARL 

Vtoen problems involving pending legislation arise, as they have alniost 
weekly during the past few months, the ARL staff often needs to identify 
individuals within the Association who have access to a key person in 
Washington. For example, some library directors may already know their 
Congressman on a personal basis or they may know a person within the Execu- 
tive Branch who would be interested in specific library legislation. If the 
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directors do not have these contacts themselves, they may be aware of per- 
sons within their universities or local ccnnmunities who do have them and who 
would be willing to act on behalf of the libraries. 

The ARL staff would find this information about "who knows whom" useful, 
and has discussed the need to gather and organize this information into a 
continuously updated file. Legislative schedules are often such that a 
particular piece of legislation or a committee hearing may reach a crucial 
stage with little notice. Immediate action is often imperative, and usually 
there is not time to search out the appropriate person who would be able to 
provide assistance. 

On other occasions, there is a need to generate widespread response from 
librariems regarding particular legislation. In such cetses , letters, tele- 
grams and phone calls to members of Congress or members of their staffs must 
be dispatched quickly if they are to be effective. Sometimes only Congressmen 
from certain states need to be contacted. Either way, it is most difficult 
for the ARL staff to know to whom to turn when time is of the essence. 

It may be desirable, therefore, to establish a state euid/or regional tele- 
phone network of "those ARL librarians willing to participate. This network 
mijjit operate in the following manner: When necessary, the ARL staff would 
call a few librarians located in different parts of the country. They would 
have the responsibility of contacting other librarians, who, in turn, would 
call additional previously designated libraries. Such a network could be 
established at various levels, so that when widespread action was necessary 
it could go beyond ARL libraries to include other major or even all academic 
libraries within a particular state or region. Participation in a tele- 
phone network obviously would have to be entirely voluntary. 

If the membership thinks that such action is Justified, certain steps might 
be taken to implement this proposal. 

1) A questionnaire could be compiled and sent to all ARL representatives lo 
ascertain those individuals who have "political contacts." 

2) A design for the sxiggested telephone network could be undertaken, possibly 
with the help and guidance of at least one individual from each state. 

3) Each ARL representative might give serious thought to what he can do to 
become more politicedly aware and active with regard to both library legis- 
lation and higher education legislation as a whole. Each representative 
might consider what he could do to establish closer delations with his 
state and national representatives. If his university or governing board 
has a person on its staff with the specific responsibility of working with 
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legislators, he could be contacted and made aware of^;tlJe- interest of the 
library. In addition, directors of ARL libraries may wish to consider 
establishing the aforementioned "Legislative Action Committees" within 
their libraries. 

W. Carl Jackson 
J\ine 25, 1970 
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REPORT OF THE ARL REPRESENTATIVE ON THE 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO THE 
CENTER FOR THE COORDINATION OF FOREIGN MANUSCRIPT COPYING 



The Impact of the American Revolution Abroad, and the microfilming of 
late IQth and early 20th century material in the Austrian State Archives 
were the two major projects on which the Center's staff worked in the past 
year. 

The Impact Project is in two parts: the compiling of lists of private 
and official collections illustrating the influence of the American Revolu- 
tion in Western Europe, and the microfilming of these collections. In order 
to obtain aii idea of the scope of the material and the costs involved, 
George Kent, the head of the Center, went to London, Paris, Cologne, and 
Amsterdam in November 1969 to consult with scholars in the field of Americaji 
studies and to obtain their cooperation. As a result. Professors Claude 
Fohlen in Paris, Enrich Angermeuin in Cologne, den Hollander in Amsterdam, 
and W. E. Minchinton in London have agreed, together with some graduate 
students, to assist the Center in such a project. The time estimated for 
the compiling of lists is between twelve and eighteen months; the cost will 
be about $i+0,000. 

The Austrian project involves ^ as a first stage, the microfilming of 
200,000 frames of documents in the British, French, Russian, and Prussian 
files in tne Austrian State Archives-for the period 18U8 to 1918. Esti- 
mated cost for five or more participants (including one copy for the Archives) 
is $2,?28.60 per member. Seven institutions have expressed their readiness 
to Join this project and two more are considering it. The project will get 
under way within the next few weeks. 

The fall 1969 issue of News from the Center was devoted to France and 
had articles by French librarians and archivists, as well as by American 
scholars. The spring 197O issue will be devoted to Latin America. 

Leslie W. Dunlap 

May 19, 1970 
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REPORT OF THE ARL FOREIGN NEWSPAPER MICROFILM COMMITTEE 



The committee met on January 19, 1970, during the midwinter meeting 
in Chicago, and discussed the revised preliminary report of the Study to 
Develop a National Foreign Newspaper Microfilm Program. Mr, Norman Shaffer, 
who conducted the study, reported strong interest on the part of a number 
of ARL libraries in such a program. The committee discussed possible fund- 
ing for the program; the expansion of the ARL Foreign Newspaper Microfilm 
Project; the mechanism for making use copies available through loan or sale; 
the possibility for making a master negative from positive film borrowed 
from abroad; and the desirability of updating the microfilming specifica- 
tions at the Library of Congress. (LC is proceeding actively on the latter.) 

Hie final report was distributed to the committee in preparation for 
a meeting on June 30 in Detroit, at which time follow-up action will be 
discussed. 

John G. Lorenz 
. June 8, 1970 
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REPORT OF THE ARL COMMTTTEE ON COPYING MANUSCRIPTS AND UNPUBLISHED MATERIALS 



1. The committee has continued in the stance of observer described 
in my last report (January lU, 1970) • It has noted the following develop- 
ments within its area, of responsibility: 

a. The New York Public Library has adopted new rules for photon- 
copying unpublished materials. These soften the restrictions imposed 
in August 1966»' which led indirectly to the establishment of this com- 
mittee » and are the same as those used by the Library of Congress. 

b. My previous report mentioned tl^ 1st session of the Folger 
Library Photodupli cation Conference, October 25 » 19^9 » which was 
attended by a nunber of the members of thib committee* The 2d session 
of the conference was held at the Beinecke Libr€U*y, April 25, 1970, 
where it (i) adopted the name, "Rare Book Libraries Photoduplication 
Conference"; (ii) adopted a statement on physical quality, editorial 
quality, and administration of queuLity control with respect to publi- 
cation of materials (apparently both published and unpublished, but 
with emphasis on the first); and (iii} designated a technical committee 
to dlraft a code for control of physical quality of photoreproductions. 
The minutes of this conference have not as yet been distributed. 

c. Ihe Ad Hoc Committee on Manuscripts of the Rare Book Section 
of the Association of Colleges and Research Libraries (ACRL] has been 
continuing the studies to which reference was made in my previous re- 
port, and has generated the "Statement on Legal Title" and the 
''Revision of ACRL Rare Books Section Statement of Legial Policy 
Regarding Appraisals" for discussion at the ALA Conference in Detroit, 
June 1970. 

2. Although the present conmittee's title would seem to limit its 
purview to manuscripts and unpublished materials, the fact is that it came 
into being because of the need to update t,.o of the Association's policy 
statements: "Materials Reproduction Code, IpliO" and the "Use of MSS by 
Visiting Scholars, 1951 From the policy point of view, there is of course 
much overlap between manuscripts and rare books, and between rare V )oks and 
not-so-rare books. It would seem reasonable, in consequence, to combine in 
one statement librcoy policy with respect to both access and reproduction 
(including reprinting) of all classes of material » making distinctions 

with respect to one class or another as necessary or aRpropriate. 

3. However, this is not the trend elsewhere. A nunber of groups are 
working on problems of access or of reproduction with respect to manuscripts 
or books, but typically on Just one aspect of the problem. Ttie active groups 
which have come to my notice are: 
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a. Rare Book Libraries Phot odupli cation Confei'ence (see lyb, above). 

b. Ad Hoc Committee on MSS, Rare Book Section, ACRL (see 1, c, above). 

c. Joint Committee of the ABPC (American Book Publishers Council, now 
AAP, Association of American Publishers) and RTSD (Resources and 
Technical Services Division, ALA). This group is reported to have 
neld a meeting on reprinting in New YorP on April 23, 1970. 

d. The Reprint Committee of RTSD. This committee issued in April I968 
"Lending to Reprinters: a Policy Statement," published in Library 
Resources and Technical Services 12 (Fall I968). The committee is 
holding two program meetings ^n J\ine 2, 3 970) at the ALA Conference 
in Jetroit. » 

e. Choice , the book selection Journal of ACRL, is believed to be 
developing criteria for evaluating micropublications . 

f. The May 15, 1970, agenda of the Gnomes (a body consisting of the 
librarians of a number of non-state-supported universities) included 
the topic, "A Research Library Reprint Program." 

U. Accordingly, it would appear to be the task of the present committee 
to explore the feasibility of consolidating the views of all groups into a 
single statement which might win acceptance as genered library practice and 
which might cover most contingencies. 

Vemer W. Clapp 
June 11, 1970 
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REPORT OF THE ARL NATIONAL SERIALS PILOT PROJECT 



The following items reflect the current status of the project, 

1. We have developed both automated and manueil systems, 

2. Our automated systems have been tested and debugged, 

3. The MARC programs for the Library of Congress internal sexlals format 
have been rewritten in COBOL, tested and debugged, 

U. SKED (Sort Key Edit) has been rewritten in COBOL, tested and debugged, 

5. Programs have been written, tested and debugged to produce lists of 
valid Standard Serial Niombers beginning with any given number and enaing 
with any given niomber, and these programs will, in addition, automati- 
cally check the validity of each Standard Serial Number, 

6. We have obtained from the National Science Library of Canada a tape con- 
taining the Union List of Scientific Serials in Canadian Libraries , 3rd 
edition, and we are reformatting these data to our ATS output format; it 
is expected that this reformatting will be completed within the next few 
days • 

7. We have obtained from the Nationed Library of Medicine a tape containing 
Index Medicus titles in the format of the Union Catalog of Medical Peri- 
odicals , and we have reformatted these data to our ATS output format • 

8. The titles in the Index Medicus tape have been checked 'against the 
Canadian list, and edl bibliographic verification of those 26l titles 
not found on the Canadian list has been completed. 

9. We have MARC edited edl of the Index Medicus titles not found on the 
Canadian list. 

10. We have input via our terminal and revised tY"^ records for approximately 
375 titles, complete with €l11 linking entries, cross references and etll 
per*" nent bibliographic information* 

11. As part of our system, we have added as a local system number a Standard 
Serietl Number for each title which began publication prior to 1970; this 
is experimented, reflecting decisions taken last January by the Task 
Force and the ARL Advisory Committee, 

12. Procedures have been developed foj.the processing of the data reformat- 
ted from the Canadieiri list so that .In mininum time a fully MARC-edited 
file will be created; concurrently with the MARC editing of the Cana- 
dian file, work will be going forward on bibliographic verification of 

/ 
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each title. 

13. We have in hand a magnetic tape in the UCMP format containing approxi- 
mately 2,500 addition€LL ULM titles; these have been reformatted to the 
ATS output format utilizing existing software. 

ik. We are currently inputting approximately 150 verified, edited and revised 
bil^liographic records per week, and this quantity can be expected to 
increase as we gain more experience; by far the major portion of our 
effort to date has been developmental, but we ar?* // able to begin 
serious file-building. 

15. We now have the capability to search our files down to, and including, 
the subfield level; we also have the ability to generate various printed 
listings, arranged as desired by various data elements and sub-arranged 
as required. 

It. Funds are being sought to extend the project to September 30, 1971 • 

It should be pointed out that in .uost cases a single title input to 
our office results in the creation of a number of separate bibliographic 
records, owing to the fact that a separate record must be created for each 
title in the bibliographic history of a serial. The not result will be a 
file substantially larger in terms of total titles than the files received 
by us. It is desirable to proceed in this way in order to get as true a 
picture as possible of the difficulties and costs that might be expected in 
a National Serials Data Program while at the same tine creating a file which 
could be used as the foundation for a National Seria: s Data Bank should a 
decision be made to proceed along those lines* 

Donald W. Johnson 
June 10, 1970 
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REPORT OF THE ARL SLAVIC BIBLIOGRAPHIC 
AND DOCUMENTATION CENTER 



Months of preliminary work have at last begun to bring some tangible 
results: l) Two numbers of Nev Slavic Publications have been issued and 
mailed to some 1300 institutions and individuals; each listed about l60 
titles of recent and forthcoming publications in eLlmost all Slavic languages. 
One more niamber of NSP will be distributed free of charge before a subscrip- 
tion fee of $10 a year takes effect in Septeinber. Reactions to NSP have been 
very favorable and orders are beginning to come in. So far, over 20 have 
been received, mainly on the basis of seeing the first issue. It is expected 
and hoped that subscriptions will increase sharply after libraries have had 
a chance to look over several issues, 2) A "Dissertations in Progress" 
information form and a cover letter have been prepared and will be sent 
shortly to 100 Slavic departments in U.S. and Canadian universities which 
are known to offer Ph.D. programs in Slavic studies. With the cooperation 
of the institutions involved, we hope to disseminate information on eissigned 
dissertation topics and thereby help avoid duplication of effort* We arc in 
touch with British and Germ&xi organizations to explore the possibility of 
including their dissertations as a first step in issuing a truly interna- 
tioiiwj. dissertations in progress list. 3) Materials are being gathered for 
a fall issue of the Center *s "Newsletter," including Slavic bibliographies 
in preparation, information on fugitive materials, a list of book dealers, 
etc. 

A third full-time professional staff member nas been employed and will 
start working in September. Mr. Howder, who worked at the Center on a half- 
time basis until April 30, has assumed a full-time position on the ARL staff. 

E. Alex Baer 

June 23, 1970 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
TO THE ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES 
MEETING IN DETROIT, MICHIGAN, JUNE 27, 1970 



LeRlslatlon Relating to the Library 

LC Appropriations for Fiscal 1971 

Hearings on the Library* s appropriations for fiscal 1971 
have been held In both Houses of the Congress. The House Committee 
on Appropriations reported the bill on April % and It was passed In 
the House on April 13. The Senate Committee on Appropriations has 
not yet acted. 

The House approved a total of $49,942,000 for the operation 
of the Library of Congress for fiscal 1971. This Is an Increase of 
$6,085,700 over fiscal 1970 appropriations. (This Increase Includes 
the $2,453,700 requested for the 1969 pay-raise supplemental.) It 
Is $1,904,000 less than the amount requested by the Librarian of 
Congress. 

Under "salaries and expenses," which Includes appropriations 
for the Office of the Librarian, the Reference, Processing and 
Administrative Departments, and the Law Library, $21,330,000 was 
approved, an increase of $2,268,500 over fiscal 1970 appropriations. 
The supplemental pay-raise request amounts to $1,321,500; consequently 
the real Increase Is $947,000. This Is $1,190,000 less than requested. 
The Increase would allow $100,000 additional for preservation, $500,000 
additional for automation, and 25 of the 98 new positions requested. 

For the Copyright Office, $3,548,000 was granted, an Increase 
of $424,000 but $146,000 less than requested. This Increase will pro- 
vide for mandatory Increases and additional reference material, but the 
ComniJrtee denied the request for 15 new positions in the Copyright Office. 

The bill provides $5,013,000 for the Legislative Reference 
Service, an increase of $878,000 but $471,000 \ess than requested. The 
budget request was for 68 new positions, and the Committee approved fund« 
for 25. 

The request of $7,598,000 for Books for the Blind and 
Physically Handicapped was approved. This is an increase of $601,000 
over current appropriations and provides for 15 new positions. 

The request of $136,000 for organizing and microfilming 
the papers of the Presidents was approved. 

For the distribution of catalog cards, $9,000,00Q an 
increase of $1,272,000, was granted. This includes funds for the 
implementation of Phase II of the mechanization of the Card Division. 
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The request for an additional $575,000 ($30/J00 In U. S. 
dollars and $545,000 In U. S. -owned foreign currencies) for the 
Public Lav 480 Program was approved, making a total of $2,377,000. 
The additional funds relate to the programs In India, Pakistan, 
and the United Arab Republic and will cover pay rclses. Increased 
costs, and Increased publishing activity* 

Appropriations of $1,555,200 to the Architect of the 
Capitol for Library buildings and grounds and structural and 
mechanical care, and $350,000 for Library furniture and furnishings 
were also approved* 

\^ 

Library of Congress James Madison Memorial Building 

The President on March 16 signed S. 2910 (now P. L. 91-214), < 
a bill Increasing the authorization for the Library of Congress James 
Madison Memorial Building from $75 million to $90 million — a step made 
necessary by rising costs since the preliminary plans were approved. 
This legislation released an appropriation of $2.8 million for final plans 
and drawings made in the fiscal 1970 appropriations to the Architect 
of the Capitol but contingent on the enactrent of new authorizing 
legislation. 

In the fiscal 1971 budget a lequest of $15,610,000 for the 
Madison Building was made* The House of Representatives approved the 
appropriation of this money, which is for excavation, for footings for 
mats and walls to the first floor, and for the stone needed for the 
exterior of the building* If the Senate concurs in the House 
recommendationt the long-awaited groundbreaking should take place 
in the calendar year 1971* 

The Office of the Coordinator of Builr^ing Planning has been 
re-established and the s^ ^f f strengthened for the added duties that will 
result from stepped-up activity on the Mi^dison Building* The Building 
Planning Office is responsible for all planning activities relating to 
present buildings and rented space, as well as for the Madison Building. 
Contracts for the latter will be let in three phases: 1) excavation 
and foundations, 2) marble and granite, and 3) superstructure* If 
funds are made available as they are requested, the building should be 
completed late in 1974 or early in 1975* 

In order to make the best use of the space now available 
to the Library, oioves for nearly 30 units of the Library have been 
approved and will occur during the next several months* It is hoped 
that these will be the last major moves before occupancy of the 
Madison Building. 
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Title II-C Appropriations and Extension 



The bill making appropriations for the Departmeats of 
Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare for fiscal 1970 was signed 
by the President on March 5, 1970, eight months after the fiscal 
year began. The Congress approved an appropriation of $6,737,000 for 
the Title II-C, but a provision In the act nade It possible for the 
President to withhold 2 percent of the funds appropriated, not to 
exceed 15 percent In any one ^.pproprlatlon made In the bill* Title 
II-C was discounted IS percent, thus making $S,726,A50 available for 
obligation during fiscal year 1970* 

The House of Representatives has approved funds for the 
Office of Education for fiscal 1971. For Title II -C, the House 
approved ^3,727,000* The Senate Committee on Approrrlations has 
reported the bill, with an appropriation of $7,500,000 for Title 
II-C, but because of the debate on Cambodia, It has not yet been 
voted on by the Senate. 

Various bills to extend and amend the Higher Education Act, 
which explreii on June 30, 1971, have been Introduced in the Congress. 
They provide for an extension of the Title II-C program. Hearings have 
been held in ch<^ Senate on the library provisions of the HEA, but 
no action has been taken. There Ls some discussion that this legislation 
will be held over to the next Congress. 



Copyright Law Revision 
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As of mid June 1970, the full Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate had not yet taken action on the copyright revision bill, S* 543, 
which the Subcoranlttee had approved on December 10, 1969. The chief 
obstacle to moving the bill toward enactment continues to be the issue 
of cable television. That Issue is also of concern to the Senate 
Commerce Committee, which has askec the Federal Communications Commission 
for its views. The Commission has indicated its preference for a some- 
what different approach to the Issue from that taken in the copyright 
revision bill, but (as of mid-June) it had not yet completed formulation 
of its proposal. 

In addition to the general provision on fair use in section 
107, which refers expressly to copying for purposes of scholarship or 
research within the bounds of fair use, the bill approved by the Sub- 
committee contains in section 108 several specific provisions on library 
photocopying. The Aasoclatlon of Research Libraries and the American 
Library Association, at their midwinter meetings in January 1970, approved 
a proposal to seek an amendment to one of those provisions. The bill 
provides that a single copy of an entire work may be made for a user 
If the work Is found to be out-of-print; the proposed amendment would 
drop the out-of-print qualification and would tequlre only that tlie 
user state that his Intended use of the copy would comport with fair 
use* This proposal has met with opposition from publishers. 
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Further action on the revision bill in the Senate Is expected, 
but the timing Is not now predictable. 

National Program for Acquisitions and Cataloging 

As reported above, $5,726,450 was available for obligation 
for the operation of the Title II-C Program for fiscal 1970. The 
amount that will be available for fiscal 1971 Is still In question 
because, as stated above» no final action nas been taken. The Senate 
report (Report No* 91-671) on fiscal 1971 appropriations for the 
Office of Education, dated May 15, 1970, recommends an Increase of 
$1,773,000 over the House recommendation for NPAC. In Its report 
the Subcommittee called attention to the considerable savings realized 
by participating libraries across the nation. For use in future 
budget Justifications, libraries should report uO ARL and LC specific 
data on the savings to Individual Institutions as a result of NPAC. 

A tk :ent survey Indicated that of the 88 participating 
libraries receiving NPAC depository card sets, 52 prefer to receive 
the sets alphabetized by main entry as they are at the present time, 
while 36 libraries requested a change to a title arrangement. In 
accordance with the wishes of the majority, the depository sets will 
continue to be alphabetized by main entry. Distribution of Chinese, 
Japanese^ and Kore£ i language cards is now made to 39 interested 
libraries, and South Asian vernacular language cards to 26 recipients. 

Notification has been sent to the Library's dealers to 
resume air-freight shipments for South African, Australian, and New 
Zealand NPAC materials for the remainder of fiscal 1970. 

Reports from participating libraries as a result of searching 
orders and receipts against the depository sets continue to be an 
Important source of acquisitions information for NPAC. From the be- 
ginning of the program through April 1970, 430,402 reports from 
participating libraries have resulted in orders being placed for 92,864 
titles. Another benefit of this reporting procedure is that titles 
reported receive a higher cataloging priority because, through NPAC, 
LC is cataloging '*on demand** for other libraries. 

The Library is sounding out libraries regarding the feasibility 
of expanding Its present NPAC multiple acquisitions program in 
Indonesia to include publications from Malaysia and Singapore. 
Participants in the Conference on Access t> Southeast Asia Materials, 
held at the Library of Congress April 28-30, 1970, expressed a strong 
wish for Improved coverage from that part of the world and the Library 
has proposed NPAC expansion along the following lines. 
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Basei^ on the most recent information, the Djakarta office 
anticipates acriUirlng from Malaysia in fiscal year 1971 approximately 
200 monographs for each participant and will make available for 
selection approyir.iately 200 serials and 25 newspapers. The cost 
per participant for a set of Malaysian publications is estimated at 
$l,5(^n» In the case of Singapore a set of publications would include 
approximately 100 monographs and a selection from 140 serials and 
eight newspapers currently published, at a cost of $1,000. Administra- 
tive suppoit for the acquisition of multiple copies in Indonesia is 
now divided among 10 participants. The Library of Congress continues 
tn pay the costs it would normally pay for the acquisition of materials 
for its own collections, as well as the salary of the Field Director 
and related personnel. The present contribution from each participant 
of $1,000 for administration of the Inionesian program would be in- 
creased by $100, bringing the total ai^iitional amount for one complete 
set of publications from Malaysia and Singaporfj to $2,600. If the 
number of participants increases or decreasest the contribution for 
administrative support will be adjusted accordingly, but the amount 
for purchase of publications will not vary on that basis* Any U. S. 
institution inSierested in obtaining materials from Indonesia, Malaysia, 
or Singapore and willing to pay the costs of the publications and 
of .'hipping and to share related administrative costs is invited to 
write to the Overseas Operations Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 205AO for additional information. 

Total receipts from Eastern Africa under the NPAC program 
have increased 22.7 percent for the first 9 months of fiscal year 
1970, compared with the same period in fiscal year 1969. The Field 
Director of the Library's NPAC regional acquisitions office in 
Nairobi visited the Sudan in November 1969 and was cordially received, 
by librarians and publishers. Subsequent visits have proven fruitful 
foi the development of bibliographical coverage of that country* The 
publications acquired by this office are listed in the Accessions List; 
Eastern Africa . Volume two, number 4, part II was Issued as a 
cumulative list of serials. Libraries are reminded that the accessions 
list is available free of chaise to libraries upon request from the 
Field Director, Library of Congress Office, P* 0. Box 30598, Nairobi, 
KENYA. 

In the first ^ moichs of fiscal year 1970, over 110,000 
items had been distrlbt b/ the Djakarta office to 11 participants 
(Including LC) under th idoneslan NPAC program. The average 
number of pieces received by each participant is 10,093, Incltdlng 
commercial and noncommercial monographs and serials* Fewer mono- 
graphs have been ulstrlbuted during fiscal 1970 than in the previous 
fiscal year because commercial publishing has decreased s gnificantly 
due to a severe paper shortage, and because the Djakarta office 
was Instructed for financial reasons to exerciae greater sclertivity 
with respect to textbooks, reprints, and religious tracts* 
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In the first 7 months of fiscal year 1970 Brazilian 
monographic receipts from the Library's NPAC regional acquisitions 
office in Rio de Janeiro have Increased 61. 5 percent compared with 
the same period in fiscal 1909. Total receipts from Brazil have 
Increased 40 percent (from 10,682 pieces received the first 7 
months in fiscal 1969, compared with 14,940 pieces received in the 
same period in fiscal 1970). This increase is due primarily to 
the fact that the Library *s exchange and gift receipts are now 
being processed through the Rio de Janeiro office. 

The Unesco Bulletin for Libraries for 1970 (volume XXIV, 
no. 2, March-April^ and no. 3, May- June) contains a twr-part study on 
"Shared Cataloging" written under contract with UnesfO by Herman 
Llebaers, Director of the Blbliotheque Royale Albert 1^^ in Brussels 
and curr'-nt President of the International Federation of Library 
Assoclatuns. In this report Dr. Llebaers describes the NPAC program 
to date and evaluates it in international terms. 

West German titles for which there are no bibliographic 
entries from the Deutsche Bibllographie now make up only 40 percent 
of the total received from the shared cataloging office ^n Wiesbaden. 
The figure, formerly 50 percent, continues to decline. der new 
arrangements, the LC office will receive the blbllograp..*cal entries 
from the Deutsche Bibliothek in Frankfurt at an earlier stage in the 
operation than previously. The Deutsche Bibliothek has estimated that 
its coverage of current West German publications will be 100 percent 
by January 1971. It is gradually completing cataloging :£ old 
arrearages and expects to have all books in that arrearage listed by 
the end of 1970, in time to be Included in its 5-year cumulation. 
Under the new German Book Deposit Law, which was passed early In 1969, 
West German pv/ollshers are required to deposit books with the Deutsche 
Bibliothek as soon as they are published; that institution, in turn, 
is required to list them in the Deutsche Bibllographie . The Bundestag 
is expected soon to pass an amendment to the law to cover details needed 
to strengthen the program* such as requirirg deposit within one week of 
publication. Beginning in January 1971 the Deutsche Bibliothek plans 
some changes in the form and style of its entrl<is in the Deutsche 
Bibllographie > bringing tnem more in line with the Anglo-American 
cataloging rules • 

The National Library of S^llin has recently indicated con- 
tinued Interest in the development of a Shared Cata:.oglng Program for 
Spanish publications. If adequate funding is available, such a pro- 
gram will be given first priority. 
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Public Law 480 Programs 

Lists of P. L, 480 code numbers assigned from 1962 through 
1968, providing corresponding printed catalog card numbers, are now 
being prepared by each P. L. 480 office, except for Yugoslavia, which 
has ne^er ^\S8igned special code numbers. This will enable participants 
to identify and order printed cards ^^hich thev may have failed to 
receive and will facilitate the matching of printed cards and publica- 
tions in those cases in which the printed cards lack a P. L. 480 code 
number. The first list, including numbers assigned by the New Delhi 
office to Arabic, Assamese, Bengali, and Gujarati publications, was 
distributed to participants in May. 

LC expects to cdtitlnue the P. L. 480 Program in Israel at 
the current level through fiscal 1971. Monographs and pamphlets are 
currently distributed to 20 participants, including LC. 

In the United Ar^>b Republic, acquisitions have continued to 
increase steadily. During the first 10 months of fiscal 1970, 50 
percent more monographs were acquired than during the same period in 
fiscal 1969* The Cairo office is now attempting to provide complete 
coverage of six Lebanese publishers, two Syrian publishers, and one 
Iraqi publisher. 

Discussions between Polish authorities and officials of 
the American Embassy in Warsaw rnncerning the proposed P. L. 480 Program 
in Poland have refiumed, but th' e is as yet no evidence of significant 
progress. 

Exchang_e and Gift Division Activities 



Non-GPO Imprints 

The Exchange and Gift Division has completed work on editing 
Non-GPO Imprints Received in the Library of Congress July 1967 throu&h 
December 1969; A Selective Checklist , and has sent the finished copy 
to the printers. Prepared by the staff of the recently established 
Federal Documents Section, the new publication covers selected non-GPO 
titles received In LC under Bureau of the Budget Bulletin 67-10 or by 
general distribution from the issuing agencies* 

Because the checklist is intended to include only those items 
for which bibliographical data is not available* items that tall within 
the scope of the Monthly Catalog of U. S. Government Publications , 
Nuclear Science Abstracts , S cientific and Technical Aerospace Reports ^ - 
U> Government Research ai J Develop'nent Reports , and ERIC's Research 
in Education -^re omitted. Nor is the checklist designed to serve as a 
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comprehensive listing of all non*-GPO Imprints or to function as a complete 
supplement to the listing in the Monthly Catalog , Rather, it is a 
selective list of U. S. Government publications of research and in- 
formational value that fall outside the scope of the established 
catalogs named. Purely administrative issuances have been eliminated. 
It is ho^ed that it will provide its vsers with a more complete 
picture of the range of U. S. Government publications. 

All titles listed have been cataloged with the actual 
publication in hand. The entries are under the name of the corporate 
body responsible for the work. Anglo*Amerlcan cataloging rules have 
been followed in establishing corporate headings. The entries » 
however, do not necessarily correspond to those established by the 
descriptive catalogers in the Library of Congress. In all, over 1,300 
titles are listed. 

Present plans call for Non-GPO Imprints to be Issued soon 
after July 1, 1970. Sales distribution will be handled by the Library's 
Card Division at an anticipated price of $1.25 a copy. Whether there 
will be subsequent Issues of this publication will depend upon public 
response and funding. 

Non-GPO LlstlnRS In the Monthly Catalog of U. S. Government Publications 

The Federal Documents Section of the Exchange and Gift 
Division reports a continued trend toward listing in the Monthly 
Catalog the majority of non-GPO titles sent to its editors for con- 
sideration. Of the :^54 *'ln scope*' titles sent by the section tc 
the Monthly Catalog editors from July 1967 through April 1970, 1,425 
titles, or 91 percent, were selected for listing. The editors rejected 
41 titles (3 percent) and returned 88 titles (6 percent) as duplicates 
of materials they had already received from other sources. The 41 rejected 
titles were Included in N6n-GP0 Imprints. 

The State Documents Section 

The Monthly Checklist Section has h<?f>n redesignated the 
State Documents Section. This change reflects tti« recent assumption by 
the section of the primary responsibility for the Library* s acquisition 
of documents issued by the various departments, bureaus, and other 
administrative agencies or the 50 States as well as of the territories 
and Insular possessions of the United States. The State Documents Section 
will, of course, continue to edit the Monthly Checklist of State 
Publications. 
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CataloRlnR 

It is expected that this fiscal year's output of titles 
cataloged for printed cards will run a little above the preceding year's 
total of 212,000 titles. This achievement was made possible by the 
decision to make the reductions in personnel necessitated by the 
uncertainty of the amount of funds that would be available for Title 
II-C in fiscal 1970 among the ranks of subprofessional. supporting staft. 
Although this created problems in maintenance of precataloging controls 
and other files, th^' trained prof^ional cataloging staff was retained 
and will have exceeded any previous yearns production. 

Greater emphasis has been placed on the cataloging of American 
imprints during this fiscal year* Not only are all current receipts 
entering the cataloging stream immediately but work Is proceeding on 
clearing up many titles that became backlogged in fiscal 1969. Further- 
more, a revision of the Library^ s system of priorities now under con- 
sideration is expecte-^ to result in eliminating the protracted delays 
now involved in the printing of cards for some American trade publica- 
tions. 

Classification Schedules 

In April 1970 the fourth edition of Class N (Fine Arts), 
which incorporates all the additions and changes up to October 1969, was 
sent to the printer. It should be available for distribution in August 
and will be for "ale by tht Card Division for $3 a copy. This 
schedule, a thorough-going revision of Its predecessors, is the first 
in a series of new editions which employs a new format. It is being 
reproduced by photo-offset from typewritten camera copy, on one side 
of the page only* This type of reproduction offers a considerable 
saving in typesetting costs and proofreading time and It provides a 
suitable format for libraries to make annotations, to punch it for a 
loose-leaf binder, and to insert pages from the L* C* Classification — 
Additions and Changes for updating. 

Simultaneously work has been progressing on new editions of 
Class T (Technology) and Class Q (Science) . About 40 percent of the 
typewritten camera copy for the text of Class T has been prepared* 
This fifth edition, with a minimum of revision, will consist primarily 
of the material found in the fourth edition with the Integration of 
additions and changes to July 1969. Preliminary work necessary for 
the preparation of the sixth edition of Class Q has been completed. Up- 
dat^sd terminology has been used in captions, without disturbing the ex- 
isting structure of the schedule, and minor changes have been made. It 
will Include all the additions and changes to July 1970. Publication 
of both schedules Is expected In 1971. 
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The typescript of the second edition of the Outline of the 
Library of Conktess Classlllcatlon Is now being prepared for reproduction 
by photo-offset and should be off the press by late sunrroer. This revised 
edition will be more detailed and will reflect the more Important de- 
velopments In all schedules, with particular emphasis on Class Q and Class 
T. The Card Division will make a limited number of copies available 
on request. The 17 x 11-lnch cardboard display c? rt representing an 
abbreviated outline of the LC classification syste i was published In 
December 1969 and approximately 2,300 copies have been sold so far from 
the Initial press run of 5,000 copies. 



Class K 

In response to numerous demands from law libraries as well 
as other libraries that are adopting the LC classification for their 
collecflons. It was decided to prepare an Outline Scheme for Class K 
as a who^e vhlch shows Che future arrangement of the subclasses Lad 
the principal notation, I.e., the notation for those areas and major 
political jurisdictions to be represented by combinations of two or 
three letters. The assignment of the numerical notation must await the 
development of the classification for the Individual jurisdictions. In 
the mcuHitime the letters may facilitate a provisional shelf arrangement 
for the publications to be classed In Class K, as well as the use of 
the collections during the completion of this schedule. The Outline 
Scheme is now being given editorial review for reproduction and sub- 
sequent distribution. Meanwhile, a synopsis of the Class K Outline 
Scheme has been published as part of the January-March 1970 LX^ 
Claeslflcation—Additlons and Changes (List 157). 

As a result of the preparation of an overall notation scheme, 
the letters KD have been assigned to British law In lieu of KE as 
originally envisaged. The draft of Subclass KD has been completed 
and l8 being reviewed; upon completion, the notation, form divisions, 
etc., will be assigned. Since editorial work will require several 
months, this schedule cannot be expected to be available before the 
end of 1970. Upon completion of Subclass KD, it is planned to work on 
the development of Subclass K, which covers the philosophy of law, 
jurisprudence, comparative law, and other general subjects. 

Since February 1970 work on the preparation of the subclass 
for German law has been In progress. It is hoped that thie schedule 
will be suitable to serve as a general model for the law of other 
civil jurisdictions. 

In February 1970 a fourth segment of the Class KF Shelf list, 
resulting from the retrospective classification of holdings of the 
Law Library in the field of United itates law (i.e., publications 
cataloged before March 1967) was made available to libraries desiring 
to assign LC call numbers to their collections. This portion of the KF 
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Shelf list consists of electrostatic positive prints on 3x5 Inch cards, 
with call numbers written in the upper left-hand comer. A fifth segment 
of the retrospective Class KF Shelf list, comprising appioxlmately 2,500 
cards, will be made available for distribution by the Photodupllcatlon 
Service In August 1970. 



Subject Headings 

In preparation for the next edition of the LC list of subject 
headings and for the purpose of ordering a grid for Llnotron photocomposition, 
the editorial task of Identifying and verifying the diacritical marks and 
symbols used In the seventh edition and the supplements thi^ugh 1968 was 
completed In January 1970. 



Cataloging- In-Publlcatlon 

Preparatory work to determine the feasibility of a renewal of 
Cataloging* In-Source, renamed Cataloging- ln*Publlcatlon, proceeded to 
Its final stages during the past 6 months. LC staff laid plans for 
the methodologies they would follow In executing such a program and 
formed estimates of the Increased processing cor ts that would be In- 
volved. Several meetings were held with Verner W« Clapp, who Is 
investigating the willingness of publishers to participate and the 
probable Impact on American libraries* processing operations should 
the bulk of American trade booka contain LC cataloging Information* 
Robert W« Erase, Senior Associate Managing Director of the American 
Book Publishers Cornell, attended several of these meetings sod 
Leonard Schatzkln of McGraw-Hill was helpful In providing Information 
about book-production routines of publishers and the ways and means 
that Cataloglng-ln-Publlcatlon might be effectively geared Into these 
routines. By mid-May questionnaires designed to provide the needed 
information had been prepared and mailed out to publishers and to a 
sampling of libraries of all .types and to commercial and cooperative 
library processing organizations. 

Card Distribution Service 

Service to card subscribers has Improved steadily since 
January 1970, and continuing gradual Improvement may be expected over 
the coming months. As a consequence of the reprinting program 
Initiated In late 1969, It it now possible to fill approximately 15 
percent more orders at Inltiai receipt than was possible 6 months ago. 
However, predicting the demand and keeping the right titles In stock 
continues to be a problem. During the month of May, turn-around time 
from receipt of order to shipment averaged 10 working days for In- 
stock titles. A turn around time of 7 working days continues to be 
the goal toward which the Card Division Is working. 
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It l8 estimated that order slips received during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1970, will number approximately 11,000,000, 
down slightly over 2,000,000 from the 13,400,000 order slips received 
In fiscal 1969. Present estimates Indicate, however, that 63,000,000 
cards will be sold by the end of fiscal 1970, approximately the same 
number as were sold during the previous fiscal year« 

Card Division Mechanlgatlon Project 

As reported in January, the implementation of Phase II is 
expected late in the calendar year 1970 or early in 1971. The volume 
of orders to be processed through this system will depend on the progreso 
made by HARC and by RECON (Retrospective Conversion) before November of 
this year. Present estimates indicate slightly more than 200,000 English- 
language titles should be in the machlne*readable data base by the time 
Phase II is implemented • 

The Videocomp photocomposition machine, computer, and related 
Phase II equipment configuration are scheduled for delivery and in- 
stallation by November 30. A contract for the computer programs that 
will convert the MARC data base into a composition format for printing 
cards has been awarded* These programs are scheduled for completion by 
the time the Phase II equipment is installed. A full-scale trial will 
be executed before Phase II card reproduction and distribution becomes 
operational. 

Once Phase II becomes operational, a dual system of card 
reproduction and distribution will be in effect: printing on demand for 
those titles in the machine-readable data base, and filling from stock 
prepared by letter press for all other titles. Because adequate control 
can be exercised through the existing Phase I system, ro disruption of 
the card distribution service la anticipated during the start-up period 
for Phase II. 

Wholesale Card Order Prices 

Prices for wholesale card orders have been adjtisted downward 
on the following sliding scale: 

5 to 25 sets of the same title « $0.20 per set 

Additional sets of the s ae title 

ordered at the same tine $0.10 per set 

As a consequence of this price revision, the number of wholesale orders 
has increased. Librarians are the ultimate beneficiaries of this 
service because most publishers and jobbers who purchase wholesale 
sets of cards make them available with the publication at no additional 
cost to the purchaser. 
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Machine-readable Order Forms 

The response to the requirement that all orders be submitted 
on machine-readable forms after March 1 of thif. year has been good. There . 
have been relatively few complaints about this requirement and users of the 
forms have followeJ Instructions so capably that fewer than 5 percent of 
the order slips received are rejected by the machines. Rejected slips 
are encoded by Card Division personnel using devices that print subscriber 
and card numbers in characters similar to those which appear on bank 
checks. The encoded slips are then reentered irto the system for processing. 

Book Catalogs 

A. special effort is being made to reduce the publication lag 
in the annual issue of The National Union Catalog . Additional editorial 
staff has been detailed to work on the 1969 issue. Also, a majority of 
the National Union Catalog staff has worked overtime since March in order 
that the editing and page-copy preparation can be completed at the 
earliest possible date. By May 8, copy for volumes 1-5 (A-Inter) 
had been delivered to the Government Printing Office. These first 
volumes of the 1969 annual will be mailed to subscribers as soon 
as they are printed. Two additional mailings will be made. The 
second mailing will be of volumes 6-10 and the last mailing will ^e 
of volumes 11-14, which should be in the hands of subscribers by 
early November. 

Work on the quinquennial cumulation (1965-69) of Books; Subjects 
is on schedule. Camera copy for the first peven volumes was shipped 
to Edwards Brothers on May 26. All cards fiom previous 1965-69 Issues 
have been interfiled and more than half of these trays of cards have 
received final editorial review. Preparation of page copy is almost 
one-third complete. Approximately 8,000 pages of an estimated total 
of 27,000 pages have been mounted. It is expected that the last of 
this camera copy can be delivered to the printer before the end of this 
year and that the finished 42-volume set can be shipped to subscribers early 
in 1971. 

Publication of the Pre-1956 National Union Catalog 

By May 26, 1970, the National Union Catalog Publication 
Project had forwarded to Mansell Information/Publishing > Ltd., 71 
shipments containing 2,017,298 edited cards. This represents material 
for more than 125 volumes, 80 of which have been distributed, with 4 
volumes [reserved for the Bible. The cordial reception accorded the 
first leftters of the Catalog has been greater than had been anticipated. 
Reviews |ln the library press have been gratifying. 
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Expansion of the Main Cata lo?: 

The Main Catalog, totaling approximately 15*1/2 million cards, 
has been expanded from 12,849 trays to 21,237 trays with a capacity 
of approximately 30 allllon cards, x'he move should provide for a minimum 
of 10 and a maximum of 20 yeard growth. The additional 8,406 trays were 
made available for the Main Catalog with the transfer of the Union Catalog 
into new quarters. 

Standard Serial Number 

In furtherance of the Library's acceptance of iresponslbility 
for assignment of the Standard Serial Number, provided that the necessary 
resources are made available to LC for this purpose, the Serial Record 
Division has concentrated its attention during the past f^w tnonths on 
two related goals: a study of the steps involved in implementation of 
the numbering scheme now in the process of adoption by the American 
National Standards Institute (ANSI), and a study of the relationship 
of the numbering system to the Library's eventual development of an 
automated serial information system. 

Studies have convinced LC that the long-range objective 
of assigning and maintaining the SSN cannot be separated and that 
work should proceed concurrently toward both goals, to the degree 
that resources permit. As a consequence, the Serial Record Division 
is experimenting with the development of a machine-readable data 
base of bibliographical information about serials by inputting data 
on titles in the January 1970 issue of New Serial Titles , using the 
MARC serials format developed and published in 1969 by LC. The SSN, 
developed by ANSI's Z-39 Committee, will constitute one element in 
this data base» 

Because the assignment of the SSN is tied to serials cata- 
loging policies and procedures, certain changes in LC's cataloging 
processes are under consideration, and the experimental effort will 
offer opportunity to test revised procedures and acquire some of the 
needed cost data. Current plans call for cataloging new serial 
titles under revised procedures, assigning an SSN, converting the 
bibliographic portion of the records for new titles to machine-readable 
form, and placing these record? in a new file. At the same time it is 
hoped that some testing mn begin on application of the techniques to 
retrospective serial titles, although initially the main effort will 
necessarily be limited to the new titles (approximately 15,000 a year), 
which are sufficiently varied for a useful pilot project. The Library 
believes that this approach will best serve the needs of the external 
community while It is building valid data to feed back into plans for 
a larger scale a-:3tomated serials program. 
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Technical Processes Research Office 

Steadily mounting difficulties In constructing, maintaining, 
and using the catalogs of the Library of Congress make it Imperative 
to develop more rational rules for file arrangement. As a contribution 
to the resolution of these difficulties, the Technical Processes 
Research Office (TPR) has prepared a working paper that examines the 
problem and proposes an approach that will allow a relatively small 
number of rules to be applied with the expectation of a high degree 
of consistency. The underlying principle Is that elements of a filing 
entry are to be arranged as they appear, with few exceptions* The 
present practice of normalizing variant forms by treating them as If 
they were spoken or existed In a consistent form would be abandoned. 

The proposed rules do provide for grouping entries that would 
otherwise be difficult to find If a user did not know the precise form 
of the heading. Headings for persons, places, corporate names, and 
titled beginning with the same word or words would still be grouped 
separately. Categorization of subject headings by structural form and 
grouping of subject subdivisions by function (chronological, form and 
subject, geographical) also would be continued. 

Although formulated to be serviceable In manually produced 
catalogs, the proposed rules have a consistency that should make them 
amenable to programming to produce the desired arrangements by 
computer. 

The working paper has been subjected to searching evaluation 
and discussion by key staff members of the Library. Reaction to the 
basic approach has been highly favorable. The few modifications that 
have been suggested are being Incorporated In a revised version. 
Policy decisions with respect to the time and circumstances for 
Implementing any new rules for filing arrangement have yet to be made. 

In the area of subject control, TPR has continued Its efforts 
to develop techniques for systematic anialysls of subject headings, 
their reference structure, and their relation to the LC classification. 
The following studies are representative of these activities. 

A computer printout of class numbers associated with 
headings in the seventh edition and first supplement to the Library 
of Congress Subject Heading List (LCSH) is being used to explore 
the relationship between the two basic means of subject control. 

Preliminary work has been done on devising a simple 
technique for difijplaying the relationships airong LC subject headings 
by dendritic diagrams (sometimes called tree structures). This type 
of display will be a valuabie alJ in analyzing tne reference structure 
of LCSH with a view tj making it more consistent. 
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The set of term relation designations developed by TPR has 
been expanded no facilitate comparison of the structures of a wider range 
of Indexing vocabularies. As a case study, term relation designations 
for selected LC subject headings have been converted to standard form 
by computer to pern^ comparison of those headings with terms In the 
National Agricultural Library Agricultural/Biological Vocabulary. 

TPR Is Involved with the RECON Project. The Specialist In 
Technical Processes Research continues as a member of the RECON Working 
Task Force, which recently completed the first of four studies to 
elaborate Ideas set forth In the original report. TPR has also con- 
tributed to the project by making cost analyses of alternative 
means of microfilming RECON source documents, converting the data to 
machine-readable form, and carrying out the catalog comparison process. 

Automation 

MARC 

The MARC Distribution Service completed Its first year of 
operation In March 1970. On a weekly basis, It has provided bibliographic 
records In machine- readable form for all English-language monographs 
currently cataloged at the Library of Congress. The MARC data base 
contains over 71,000 records at the present time. With the beginning 
of the new subscription year In April 1970, the price of the dls- 
trlbutlor. rvlce was raised to $800 per annum. 

In April 1970, the fourth edition of Books: A MARC Format 
was issued. The previous editions of this format hid been published 
under the title Subscriber's Guide to the MARC Distribution Service . 
Copies of this document are available from LC's Card Division. 
Mat)s: A MARC Format and Serials; A MARC Format are In press at the . 
Government Printing Office and are expected to be available for 
general distribution soon. Two other formats. Motion Pictures > 
Fllmstrlps. and Pictorial Media Intended for Projection; A MARC Format 
and Manuscripts; A MARC Format , are being prepared for publication. 
Another document to aid potential MARC users Is the second edition of 
MARC Manuals Used by the Library of Congress , which Is In press and 
will be available from ALA. It contains photo-offset copies of the 
following manuals: "Books: A MARC Format," "Data Preparation Manual: 
MARC Editors," "Transcription Manual; MARC Typists," and "Computer 
Magnetic Tape Usability Study." 

The Z39 SC/2 Format for Bibliographic Information Interchange 
on Magnetic Tape^ which was developed concurrently with the MARC II 
communications format, has been adopted as a national standard by the 
American National Standards Institute. The TC/46 Working Group of the 
International Standards Organization met in Sweden on May 27-29, 1970, 
to discuss the Swedish representation of the ANSI Z-39 document. The 
ANSI format was recommended to TC/46 to be adopted as a proposed 
International Standards Organization standard. 
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LC has been df*veloping a technique called "format 
recognition/' which will allow the computer to process unedited 
catalog records by examining the data strings for certain keywords, 
significant puDctuatlon* and other clues tc determine the proper con- 
tent designators. The manual editinf^ process in which the content 
designators ar«: assigned is a detailed and tedioufi tasK, and It was 
felt that there would be a considerable savings In cost by shifting 
some of the work to the machine for both the current MARC production 
and any retrospective conversion project. Coding of the format 
recognition program has begun and expected to be completed late In 
1970. A detailed r(>port on the format-recognition prctess will be 
published. 

RECON 

The KECON (Retrospective Conv ersion) Pilot Project was formed 
during the summer of 1969 to test various techniques for retrospective 
conversion in an operational environment. Test data for the project are 
the bibliographic records for Pnellsh-language monographs which 
were cataloged in 1968 and 1969 but were not included in t!ie MARC 
Distribution Service or were not In machine-readable form. 

The conversion of the 19b9 records is being done at a 
service bureau using IBM Selectric tyjswriters equipped with 
optical character recognition typing mechanisms. The hard copy 
sheets are then run through an optical character reader. The output 
from the optical scanner is a magnetic tape, which is run through 
the contractor's programs to produce a tape In the MARC pree<lit 
format. This tape is then sent to LC and processed by the MARC 
system prograr.s to produce a full MARC record. 

A catalog comparison technique has been implemented for 
RECON records whereby the LC Official Catalog Is checked for revisions 
or changes which are not reflected on the printed card from Card 
Division stock. This procedure will ensure that the RECON records — 
particularly the access points such as added entries or subject headings 
will be as up-to-date as the Librt^ry's own records. Other research 
efforts Include the selection of 5,000 titles representing older 
English monographs and foreign-language titles to test various input 
techniques and certain aspects of the format recognition program. 
The older material should reveal new problems resulting from 
earlier cataloging rules and differing printed card formats. 

Various micrcf xln>ing techniques to obtain records for 
conversion are also being studied. An investigation of input devices 
has been made. This study has shown that the majority of devices 
now available do not satisfy the requirements for input of biblio- 
graphic data because of the limitation on the number of characters which 
can easily be encoded. F'jrther testing and evaluation of the most 
promising devices are taking place. 
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RECON Working Task Force has been directing Its 
attention to various related projects. A study of levels of completeness 
for MARC records has been completed and a report will appear In a future 
Issue of the Journal of Library Automation ^ Two other projects, an 
Investigation of the Implications of a national union catalog In machine* 
readable form and a study of the possible utilization of other nachlne* 
readable data bases for use in a national bibliographic store, are in 
progress. 

In addition to earlier grants totaling $230,000 from the 
Council on Library Resources for RECON, the Library has recently 
received a grant of $70,000 from the U. S. Office of tiducatlon to cover 
certain costs for fiscal 1970. 

Central Bibliographic System (CBS) 

The Library continues to take the evolutionary approach 
in automating its Central Bibliographic System. This Involves: 
1) Introducing prototype automation applicntlons into small, controlled 

areas to demonstrate their feasibility; 2) extending succ£8afiiL].ly 
demonstrated designs and techniques to other or more comprehensive 
areas; and 3) integrating successfully Implemented automation 
applications into a system* s context. This approach has been applied 
to prototype acquisition, cataloging, reference, and circulation 
activities at the Library. 

Work is continuing in the Information Systems Office on 
the formulatior. of an overall plan for CBS« The CBS Automation 
Task Force reviews the progress of on«-going automation activities 
to assess the feasibility and relative priority of planned and 
proposed activities and their respective tlme*frames. Of major 
< importance to the Library's planning for automation are two studies 
undertaken during the fiscal year on computer terminals and datu*base 
organization for the CBS. 

The study on organization of a machine*readable data base 
serving all aspects of the Library's bibliographic operations began 
in July 1969 as a follow-up to the original system development study. 
The first phase of the present data-base study, completed in February 
1970, presents a compreheiisive description of the patterns of data- 
element utilization throughout bibliographic operations. This 
description has been extensively analyzed with the aid of a computer. 
With the completion of this portion of the study, referred to aa ^he 
"logical file organization," the work is currently proceeding on the 
evaluation of available devices for storing the data base, trading 
off their performance/cost ratios against their ability to accommodate 
to an 18 percent annual rate of growth in the data base, which is based 
upon current projections of Library acquisitions. 
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The objective of the second study, an assessment of computer 
terminals, which began in July 1969, was to determine the extent to 
which terminals would be available to meet the needs of the Library, 
to examine the technological trends In those areas deemed to hold th«* 
most promise and to examine, where the findings Indicate no Immediate 
solutions, feasible alternatives that would entail compromising 
Library requirements the least. The survey of over 300 suppliers 
found only a modest amount of progress toward development of components 
capable of fully meeting all of the Library's needs. Many manufacturers 
have concentrated their development efforts on components for numerical 
rather than for textual data processing. Thus, In the area of visual! 
displays, the study found that by 1972 CRT-type devices capable of 
displaying 128 unique symbols (Including diacritical and special marks) 
would probably be available as standard equipment but that devices with 
greater symbol repertoires, although technically achievable, may not 
De available due to what manufacturers claim to be lack of a sizable 
market for them. 

With regard to the machine-coded book label (piece 
identification number— PIN) , to which the Library looks as the key 
for ultimately solving massive material control problems, there 
are definite Indications that several firms are developing 
suitable devices employing well proven optical or magnetic reading 
technologies. The study was completed In June 1970. 

Legislative Reference Service 

Automation of functions within the Legislative Reference 
Service continued in an effort to provide LRS with tools with which 
to supply Information needs of the Congress. 

LRS now has a machine-readable data base of references on 
national Issues that is used to produce an automated Selective 
pissemination of Information (SDI) System. This system, which has 
be^n modified to produce the citations on card stofck instead of 
printed sheets, furnishes LRS researchers with personalized lists 
of bibliographic citations that assist them In preparing written 
reports to Congress. The LRS data base is also used to produce other 
automated tools; they Include special bibliographies, book catalogs, 
authority lists, and Information-retrieval responses. 

Terminals tied into LC's Administrative Terminal System 
(ATS) and other automated data-processing techniques are being used 
In the preparation, maintenance, and production of calendars by two 
Congressional Committees. ATS terminals are also being utilized 
In LRS to transmit "rush" Congressional inquiries throughout the 
Service. 
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Contractual arrangements have been made for an on*llne, 
full-text, Informatlon-retrleval system to be installed In the Library, 
and three kinds of information supplied by LRS were selected to be in the 
initial files in the system» A computer system was designed to support 
the compilation and maintenance of an indexing vocabulary to be in* ^ 
tegrated into the on-line retrieval system as a useful tool in the ^ 
retrieval of information from the LRS data base. 



Copyright Office Automation Project 

The Copyright Office Automation Project, which began in 
August 1969, was initiated by the Library to improve the manageability 
of the large complex files and to simplify the procedures. Stated 
goals of the project are: the control of registrations by item rather 
than by fee transactions, which often comprise more than one Item; the 
creation of a comprehensive in-process file with status and location 
capability; and the strengthening of the Office's fiscal, statistical, 
and materials'control functions. The defined scope of the project 
specifies the design and implementation of an automated in*process 
file and a fiscal-control information system in the Office's Service 
Division and interfacing units in other divisions of the Office. This 
project will be coordinated with the Order Division Project and the 

other Library design efforts. 

Order Division Project 

The first 6 months of 1970 were devoted to: 1) Planning, 
ordering, and installing the first equipment components and using them 
for program testing and personnel training; 2) planning, organizing, 
and writing programs both generalized (for use by other projects or 
divisions) and specific to execute predefined modules of the Order 
Division system; 3) defining and refining schedules for conversion 
from manual to automated operations. The programming for the 
accounting subsystem, under study by the Copyright Office as a possible 
secondary user, has been postponed until fiscal 1971 in order to 
concentrate the maximum effort on developing programs for the 
initial regular order processing and the printing of purchase orders. 

Loan Division Project * 

On May 1, 1970, the preliminary draft of a specification 
for automation of the loan activity was completed. The proposed 
automated system provides for maintaining all loan and 
circulation files; accelerating the processing of loan requests and 
allowing for almost immediate responses to requests for materials 
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known to be not-on-shtlf ; maintaining status :nd location Jata in 
a shelf list file concept; rendering reference services fron the 
circulation files; supplying automatic monitoring services for all 
loan transactions and circulation files; expediting automatic editing 
of loan and circulation data; and famishing most loan and rlrcnlation 
reports, letters, messages, notices, etc. The final design specifica- 
tion is expected to be ready for review by July 15, 1970, with 
implementation of the automated lea system to begin sometime there- 
after. 

Other Computer Applications 

Progress was made on the automated system of the Geography 
and Map Division (G&M) during the first h months of the year. The 
machine conversion of the G&^f variable field data base tags to the MARC 
II tagging scheme occurred during May. The G&M data base currently 
numbers over 4,000 records and complete system documentation ha& been 
completed. , 

The Science and Technolrgy Division's automation activities 
Include six distinct applications of data-processing technology to biblio- 
graphic and other procedures. Four of these rely on the basic structure 
of the MARC format and arc designed to produce: 1) Book catalogs for the 
Science Reading Room (Proje' t ^T\I T) ; 2) a family of abstract bulletins 
for the U. S. Army Cold Regions Research and Engineering Laboratory 
(CRREL) ; 3) a format for the compilation of continuing comprehensive 
bibliographies, with abstracts (using the Air Force Scientific Research 
Bibliography as the design prototype); and 4) the National Referral 
Center's directories of information resources, utilizing the Llnotron 
high-speed photocomposer of the Government Printing Office. 

The two other applications are a division personnel 
management reporting system and the IRIS system (Information Resources 
information System) used to support NRC's f nformatlon-resource 
register and directory activities. A modified version of the IRIS 
system, designed to maintain a file of data on requests processed 
by NRC and to permit the compilation of statistical studies of 
referral request activities, is under development. 

Early in- July 1969, work began on a project for the 
Hispanic Foundation to establish a data base for the National 
Directory of Lati n Americanists , Programs were developed to scan 
and convert data entered on Magnetic Tape Selectric Typewriter (MTST) 
cassettes in unstructured format into MARC format records. A data 
base was established and correction procedures were begun in January 
1970. This system provides a method of maintaining and updating the 
machine-readable rape so new edition? can he r'^o^^uced from tape in a 
format compatible with the GPO Linotron reauirements. 
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The Uf S> National Librariga T— k Force on Automation 
And Other Cooperative Sarvicea 

The Teak Force of NAL, NLNt end LC repreeentatlvee hee 
maintained cloee review over the ARL*-admlnlatered National Serials 
Pilot Project, Including the evaluation of proced«ire8 for Inputting 
data from the Canadian Union Ltat of Serlala and for obtaining a 
variety of prlntouta In the MARC aerial format. Work aeaalons with 
the Project Director and membera of hla staff have concentrated on 
auch mattera aa editing requlrementa » verification of the correctness 
of the taga, need for control nuad>ers until aaalgnment of the Standard 
Serial Number (with provlalon for the Inaertlon of the SSN later) » and 
capability for Including subsequently acquired data. The system is 
Intended to have the capability of producing a consolidated listing 
of the live scientific and technical aerial titlea held by the three 
national librariea, including bibliographic and management data. It 
la designed to provide a machine-readable data baae of information 
about current acientific and technical aerials that can be of immediate 
uae to the scientific and library communities as well as serve aa a 
teat caae for continuing inveati gat ions into solutions to the complex 
problems involved in establiahing automated controls over serial 
literature. A propoaal for funds to carry out the next phase of the 
Pilot Project is now being considered. 

The policies governing the cataloging of serials in the 
national librariea have been reviewed by the Taak Force and the advantages 
of adopting a policy of auccessive entriea conaldered, particularly in 
connection with the Task Force's work on the Standard Serial Numbering 
Syatem. The action of the Z-39 committee on the SSN, followed by 
endorsements by other groups (see above), haa added an important 
element to the national libraries* serials automation program. Because 
the SSN is vital to aeriala control throughout the research library 
world» the Cha|>rman of the Task Force haa had frequent conaultations 
with varioua aegmenta of the library and publiahing communities about 
ita poeeible implementation. 

In May 1970, the National Librariea Taak Force met with 
repreaentativea of the Britiah NationsI Librariea ADP Study, lAlch la 
aupported by a grant of;^00,000. The Britiah atudy la aimed at 
determining the feaaibility of applying automatic data proceaaing to the 
operationa and aervlcea of national librariea, exploring four principal 
areas— in terlibrary loan, cataloging, acqulaitiona, and library manage* 
ment. The atudiea will develop the rationale of how to automate and the 
need for regional and national automation eentera and their impact. 
The conference revealed the aimilarlty of goala, techniquea, and 
problems between the national librariea* ef forte in the two countriea. 
The director* of both programs will see that activitiea are coordinated 
in every appropriate way and that both benefit from full information 
exchange. 
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Preservation Program 



The new research program relating to paper preservation^ 
as well as the preservation of manuscript and other library materials » 
has been postponed pending the appointment of a scientific director. 
It Is hoped that a suitable candidate will be Identified and an 
appointment made within the next few months. 

The map-restoration shop In the Pickett Street Annex* the 
new home of the Geography and Map Division, was established In March. 
New equipment la now being Installed and planning Is underway for 
experiments In the mass deacldlf Icatlon of maps* If this work is 
successful, the Library will be able for the first time to provide 
appropriate preservation treatment for the vast number of maps which 
are acquired each year. 

A cooperative project between the Motion Picture Section 
of the Reference Department and the Office of the Assistant Director 
for Preservation of the Administrative Department Is the new dry-film 
processing labQra^ory for the conversion of nitrate film to triacetate 
fllm^whlch should begin operation about the first of July. This facility, 
to be fully operational In the fall, will allow the Library to speed 
up the conversion of thousands of nitrate films and to maintain quality 
at the highest level. 

Some months ago at the request of the Library Technology 
Pnject of the American Library Association, the Binding Office awarded 
an experimental contract to test the usefulness of the "Provisional 
Performance Standards fox Binding Used In Libraries." Results to date have 
not been very promising but additional trials are planned to determine 
whether the provisional standards can be utilized to produce binding of 
greater permanence and durability. 

Under the direction of Peter Waters, the Library's 
preservation and restoration consultant, LC will soon begin a series of 
comprehensive surveys to determine the condition of the Library's 
collections and to S'Stablish guidelines fibr the systematic treatment 
necessary to restore and preserve these materials. This long-term project 
will probably require several years to complete but is an essential first 
step in bringing the preservation of the collections under effective 
control. 



The LC restoration shops moved to new and larger quarters 
in the Annex Building during March, and planning for the modernization 
of equipment and facilities which will enable the staff to utilize 
a number of more advanced and complex techniques is underway. This 
planning also is being carried out under the direction of Mr. Waters. 
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Photodupllcation Service 

The Photodupllcation Service continues to microfilm current 
files of more than 1,000 newspapers, periodicals, and government 
publications for preservation purposes, as well as to make these titles 
more accessible to libraries and scholars throughout the world* 
Significant noncurrent files have also been microfilmed and their 
availability has been announced in a series of circular letters sent 
to ARL and other selected libraries* Among the important files 
recently completed were nine Russian legal and economic journals on 
56 reels; Press Summaries of the U. S. Consulate in Hong Kong, 1950 to 
date; The People's Tribune (Shanghai), March 1931- June 19A2; the 
Spanish newspaper La Epoca (Madrid), July 1, 1909-July 10, 1936; the 
Hearings of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee for the 8Ath through the 89th Congresses (1955*66); 
and, volumes 1*50 of the Official Gazette of the Uganda Protectorate, 1908*57. 
Phase I*X of the House and Senate Bills Project have been completed, 
representing the 1st through the 62nd Congress. Filming of Phase XI, 
for the 63rd throu^ the 66th Congress (1913*21), has commenced. 

Beginning with the Issues of January I, 1970, 31 selected 
Indonesian newspapers are being filmed by the PL-480 office in New Delhi, 
together with more than 140 newspapers, gazettes, and periodicals 
published in India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and Nepal. 

The staff of the Photodupllcation Service continues to be 
active in the formulation of photographic technical standards. The 
Chief of the Service is the LC representative on ANSI Committee PH5, 
Photographic Reproduction of Documents, and is also a meinber of the PH5 
delegation to ISO Technical Committee A6, Subcommittee 1, also concerned 
with Documentary Reproduction. TC 46, Subcommittee 1, met in Paris, 
March 9*13, 1970, and drafted a specification for microfiche. The 
Subcomnlttee also began to develop a specification for microfilming 
newspapers. The South African delegation was assigned responsibility for 
drafting a document on targeting of newspapers, while the United States 
delegation is to produce a draft document on technical requirements. 
The Chief of the Photodupllcation Service has been assigned responsibility 
for developing the draft document, due in the Secretariat by July 15, 1970. 
A task force of experts in the United States has prepared a draft 
specification for approval by ANSI Committee PH5. 



Activities of the Science and Technology Division 



The major emphasis in the activities of the Science and 
Technology Division » which for the past 3 years has included the 
National Referral Center, continued to be the improvement, of the broad range 
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of reference, referral, and bibliographic services to the scientific 
community, government agencies, and the public. Its most recent 
publications include Air Force Scientific Research Bibliography > Vol. 
VIII and Vol. VII (publication of the latter, now In press, marks the 
end of the series); The Antarctic Bibliography « Vol. 3, and a retro- 
spective volume now In press, The Antarctic Bibliography 1951-61 , 
both sponsored by the National Science Foundation; A Directory of 
Information Resources in the United States; General Toxicology « 
sponsored by the National Library of Medicine; the COS ATI Directory 
of Federally Supported Information Analysis Centers < sponsored by 
COSATI Panel 6; and Fish Protein concentrate: A Comprehensive 
Bibliography , sponsored by the Department of the Interior. 

Because of the withdrawal of funding support by sponsoring 
agencies, the following bibliographic projects were discontinued 
during the fiscal year just ending: The Aerospace Medicine and Biology 
Bibliography Project, sponsored by the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration from April 1954 to June 1969; the Pesticides 
Documentation Project, sponsored by the National Agricultural Library 
from May 1968 to December 1969; the Air Force Scientific Research 
Bibliography Project, sponsored by the Air Force Systems Command from 
October 1957 to December 1969; the Air Pollution Bibliography Project, 
sponsored intermittently by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare from February 1956 to June 1970. 

Cooperative National Film Program 

The American Film Institute has continued to cooperate with 
LC in obtaining large deposits of nitrate films, filling gaps in the 
Library's collections. In addition to the films coming from private 
collectors around the country, large deposits have been received from 
Hal Roach Studios, Columbia Pictures, and United Artists Corporation. 
By May, more than 175 titles had been converted from nitrate to safety 
film. This conversion program resulted In the use of many film 
laboratories. The search for irore satisfactory facilities led, as 
mentioned above, to the establishment of a processing laboratory in LC. 

The 2-year agreement between the Library and the American 
Film Institute will expire on July 1, 1970; a new agreement is being 
prepared. 



The Center for the Coordination of Foreign Manuscript Copying 

The Center, financed by a grant from the Council on Library 
Resources, Inc., has been working on two major projects — the Impact of 
the American Revolution abroad and a project to microfilm certain 
materials in the Austrian State Archives. The former project envisions, 
if funds are available, the compiling of lists of private and official 
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collections that show the Influence of the American Revolution in 
western Europe and the microfilming of these collections. Initial 
contacts have been made with scholars in London, Paris, Cologne, and 
Amsterdam who might survey or direct the survey of pertinent archival 
sources in their respective countries. The Austrian project will be 
inaugurated within a few weeks* It involves the microfilming of about 
200,000 pages of dociiments of the British, French, Russian, and 
Prussian files In the Austrian State Archives for the period 1848 to 
1918. The Library of Congress, Boston College, the University of Minnesota, 
Yale University, Harvard University, the University of Virginia,, Duke 
University, Stanford University, the Center for Research Libraries, 
and the Hampshire Inter-Library Center at Amherst will cooperate in 
this project. The estimated cost for each participant (including one 
copy for the Austrian State Archives) is $2,600. 

Two issues of News from the Center appeared during this 
period. The Fall 1969 issue, no. 6, was devoted to France, and 
the Spring 1970 Issue, no. 7, is on Latin America. 

I 

Presidential Papers Program 

The microfilm edition of the Theodore Roosevelt Papers is 
scheduled for release in July 1970 and that of the William Howard Taft 
Papers will be available soon after that. By the end of calendar year 
1971, film and indexes of the remaining three Presidential collections 
in the series — Wilson, Garfield, and Jefferson — should be available. 

Service to the Blind and Physically Handicapped 

In January 1970, the Division for the Blind and Physically 
Handicapped had 171,000 readers registered for talking and braille 
book service. These handicapped individuals are served through the 
Division in Washington and through 46 regional libraries in 42 States. 
Another 27,000 readers are served by 3,000 deposit collections in 
nursing homes, schools, and public libraries. During fiscal 1970, the 
Division selected 700 new talking book titles and 275 new braille book 
titles, offered 20 talking book magazines and 16 braille magazines, 
and acquired more than 200 cassette tape books, many combining a print 
book in the same package for physically handicapped children. A new 
model of the talking book phonograph has been ordered and bids have 
been received for additional cassette machines. Flexible discs and 
projected books are also being tested by the Division's research staff. 
During May 1970, the 46 regional librarians, several Title IV LSCA 
consultants, and representatives from the staffs of the Division for 
the Blind and Physically Handicapped and the American Foundation for 
the Blind met in New York for workshops on innovations in library services 
to the handicapped. 
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Federal Library Conanlttee 

Frank Kurt Cylke has replaced Paul Howard, who retired in 
February, as Executive Secretary of the Federal Library Committee. A 
review has been' made of past, ongoing, and proposed FLC activities. 
This resulted, first, in the creation of an Executive Advisory Committee. 
Under the chairmanship of John iSherrod (NAL) , this committee is charged 
with responsibiljlty for developing policy recommendations in all areas 
of program planning and for the acquisition and allocation of fiscal 
resources. It will offer policy guidance and counsel to the Chairman 
and Executive Secretary of the Federal Library Committee. Second, a 
Federal Libraries Census Work Group was also created to assist in the 
clarification of library problems concerning the 1970 census output — 
publications, data tapes, microforms, etc. It is anticipated that the 
group's activity will vary from providing answers to specific questions 
to the preparation of articles on developments and other questions of 
interest to the Government and the research library community. 
Dorothy W. Kaufman, Librarian of the Bureau of the Census, is chairman. 
Third, the American Librairy Association, the Association of Research 
Libraries, and the Special Libraries Association were invited to send 
representatives to FLC meetings regularly as Guest Observers. 

Three research projects sponsored by FLC and pertinent to 
ARL Interests were funded and preliminary work initiated. The System 
Development Corporation was awarded a contract in the amount of 
$119,300 by the U. S. Office of Education to "Conduct an Analysis of 
Automated Federal Library Programs to the Purpose of Establishing 
Feasibility Criteria and as a Basis for Development of a Generalized 
Automated System Design.'* The goal of the SDC study is to provide 
the framework for the rational exploitation of automation in individual 
Federal libraries and, where possible, for the development of generalized 
and coordinated automated library sy •stems. Two major products will 
result from this work. The first is a handbook for Federal library 
administrators and systems analysts who have immediate, practical needs 
for guidelines and decision aids for analyzing, planning, implementing, 
managing, and evaluating automated library systems. The second major 
product will be a comprehensive report summarizing the study results as 
they relate to planning and developing generalized compatible automated 
systems for Federal libraries. It will be based on the results of both a 
broad survey and a selective in-depth analysis and will be supplemented by 
an examination of developments outside Federal libraries* 

The Indiana University Research Center for Library and 
Information Sci^ce was awarded two contracts. The U. S. Army, 
Office of the Chief of Engineers, TISA Project, committed $83,843 to the 
preparation of a state-of-the-art study to identify all current Federal 
library research and to evaluate it as to its objectives* The U. S. 
Office of Education contracted with Indiana University to develop a research 
design for a comprehensive study of the use, bibliographical control, and 

distribution of Federal, State, and local government publications. 
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In an attempt to Improve communication and cooperation among 
Federal agencies and research libraries, the Federal Library Committee 
cosponflored with the Committee on Scientific and Technical Information 
(COSATI) a Federal Information Resources Conference on March 26-27, 
1970. The meeting, attended by both Federal and non-Federal research 
library representatives. Identified, clarified, and emphasized specific 
issues which require attention in order to Improve the flow of technical 
information. It is anticipated that additional working meetings will 
be scheduled. Conference proceedings will be Issued no later than 
September 1970. 

Other Copyright Activities 

International Copyright 

Serious problems have arisen in the field of international 
copyright with respect to the use in developing countries of the 
copyrighted works of developed countries, particularly for purposes 
of education. The solation written into the 1967 Stockholm revision 
of the Berne Convention proved to be unacceptable to the developed 
countries. Starting last year, a continuing series of international 
meetings have been working toward a solution agreeable to all, which is 
to be effected by revisions of both the Berne Convention and the 
Universal Copyright Convention to which the United States belongs. The 
present schedule calls for completion of the revision proposals for 
both conventions in time for their adoption at diplomatic conferences 
in 1971. 

Centennial of Copyright in the Library of Congress 

July 8. 1970, will mark the 100th anniversary of the 
transfer to the Library of Congress of the administration of the 
copyright deposit and registration system. During the preceding 00 
years (1789-1870) the system was administered under various acts by the 
clerks of the Federal district courts, the State Department, and the 
Department of the Interior. Provisions for the delivery of deposit 
copies to the Library of Congress were in effect intermittently between 
1846 and 1870. The centennial of LC*s administration of the copyright 
system is being commemorated by a special exhibit of historic copyright 
materials beginning on July 8 and a reception in the Library on that 
date« During the 100 years of the Library's administration, about 13 
million works have been registered for copyright. 

LC's American Revolution Bicentennial Program 

LC has developed its Bicentennial program around James 
Madison's advice to rely upon "Liberty and Learning" as essential links 
in "the cause of free Government." Guided by Madison's charge, the 
Library will publish materials and present a variety of programs aimed 
at appealing to all levels of learning. Research libraries will be 
especially interested in LC's plans to publish a four-volume supplement 
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to Edmund C. Burnett's Letters of Members of the Continental Congress , 
and to reissue, In cooperation with the Princeton University Press, 
a revised and enlarged edition of The Declaration of Independence; The 
Evolution of the Text , with historical notes by Julian P. Boyd. 

A guide to the Library* s extensive contemporary source 
materials (1763-69) Is now being compiled. The preparation by each 
State of a similar guide, concentrating on manuscripts of the 
Revolutions. ry period, was recommended by the Library's Bicentennial 
Advisory Commltteei has subsequently been endorsed by every major 
historical association, and is being recommended by the American 
Revolution Bicentennial Commission as a national objective of the 
Bicentennial observance. A selected bibliography of periodical 
literature relating to the Revolution is now in press » and a comprehen- 
sive bibliography on Revolutionary America is being prepared in LC. 
Facsimiles of manuscripts and other materials and edited texts of 
pamphlets and diaries are also planned. 

Visitors to the Library will view. In a Great Hall exhibit 
opening in 1974t manuscripts » broadsides, pamphlets, and cartoons 
throwing light on the origins, philosophy, and progress of the 
Revolution. An illustrated brochure based on this exhibit will be 
published. A portable slx~panel exhibit has been designed as a teaching 
aid for secondary schools to encourage classroom discussion of both the 
British and the American sides of the Revolution. It could also serve 
as a loan exhibit for small libraries. Among other events will be 
concerts of 18th-century music and a series of five symposia, scheduled 
for presentation between 1972 and 1976. Designed to stimulate scholar*- 
ly discussion of various facets of the Revolution, the symposia papers 
presented will be published. 

Other Library Publications 

Three LC publications received awards on May 13, 1970, 
in the seventh annual Government Publications Contest, sponsored by the 
Federal Editors Association. First place in the category for popular 
publications of 50 pages or more printed in one color, was taken by 
Alabama , the catalog for the exhibition commemorating the State's 
sesquicentennlal, third place by Children and Poetry . The October 1969 issue 
of the Quarterly Journal of the Library of Congress won first place in the 
category for popular magazines printed in one color, the fourth time in 5 
years that the Journal has received an award from FEA for general appearance 
and editorial excellence. In 1968 it was adjudged ^'Best of Show.*' 

The new edition of Library of Congress Publications in Print 
was released in June. Three other titles appeared this month and, along 
with other LC publications, are on exhibit in the LC booth at the Detroit 
Conference: the Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969; The Negro in the United States , a selective list of 
materials pertinent to black studies, compiled by Dorothy B. Porter; and 
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American Doctoral Dissertations on the Arab World , compiled by George 
Dimitri Selim, ^ 

Poetry at the Library of Congress is highlighted in the 
April issue of the Quarterly Journal , In addition to a lecture by 
William Jay Smith, entitled "The Making of Poems," and one by 
Australian poet A. D. Hope, entitled "The Frontiers of Literature," 
it contains articles by Katherine Garrison Chapin on Saint-John Perse, 
by John C. Broderick on the Charles Feinberg Collection of Walt 
Whitman materials, a poem written especially for this issue by 
Archibald Mar^eish, and an anthology of poems by the Library's 
Consultants in Poetry. The Superintendent of Documents has printed 
10,000 copies (priced at $1 each) of this issue, which should be 
of wide interest and permanent value. 

Another special issue of the Quarterly Journal , planned 
in relation to the 10th anulversary of the African Section of the 
General Reference and Bibliography Division of the Reference Department 
and featuring Africana in the LC collections, will appear in July. 

A full-color reproduction, suitable for framing, of 
Paul Revere 's famous engraving of the Boston Massacre, with an 
accompanying historical note, is the first in the series of facsimiles 
issued by the Library for the Bicentennial of the American Revolution. 
Produced from the Verner W. Clapp Publication Fund, the facsimile is 
sold through the Library of Congress Information Office for $1.50. 
Booksellers and purchasers of 100 or more copies are allowed a 25 percent 
discount. 
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